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Foreword 


Many  years  ago  my  aunt,  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  got  to¬ 
gether  most  of  the  information  in  this  book.  I  have  added 
some  more  recent  photographs  and  brought  the  text  down 
to  date. 

Some  sketches  of  Grandpa  Rutherford  are  set  out  from 
memory,  and  a  few  letters  and  news  items  of  interest  are 
presented. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  family  and  others  will  find  much  of 
interest  here,  and  that  this  book  will  provide  factual  in¬ 
formation  that  might  otherwise  be  lost.  Those  of  you  in 
the  family  who  read  these  pages  may  be  proud  of  the  fine 
record  of  service  and  achievement  established  by  our  kin 
and  presented  here  for  your  inspection. 

You  will  find  here  a  record  of  people  of  good  character, 
living  their  lives  through  in  the  best  Christian  tradition 
with  courage  and  ability. 


To  the  family 
With  love  and  affection 
HOBART  KEY,  JR. 
November  26,  1963 


PART  I 


In  this  part  is  included  the  work  of  Lizzie  Rutherford 
in  assembling  data  on  the  family  as  far  back  as  was  pos¬ 
sible.  This  part  includes  the  Rutherford  and  allied  families 
history. 


WILL  OF  MICAJAH  WILLIAMSON 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen!  I,  Micajah  Williamson,  Senr.,  of 
Wilkes  County  and  State  of  Georgia,  being  very  weak  in  body 
though  of  a  perfect  understanding  and  memory,  doth  constitute 
appoint  and  ordain  this  present  writing  to  be  my  last  Will  and 
Testament. 

Imprimis,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Charles  Williamson  five 
shillings. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Micajah  Williamson  five 
shillings. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Peter  Williamson  five  shil¬ 
lings. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Nancy  Clark  five 
shillings. 

litem.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Sally  Griffin  five  shil¬ 
lings. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Rird  five  shillings. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Patsy  Williamson  five 
shillings. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Williamson 
five  shillings.  (She  married  Peterson  Thweatt.  Her  daughter  Susan 
Baird  Thweatt  married  Adolphus  S.  Rutherford.  Their  son,  Adol¬ 
phus  S.  Rutherford  married  Fannie  C.  Skinner.) 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Jefferson  Williamson  five 
shillings. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  good  and  loving  wife,  all  my 
real  and  personal  estate,  after  selling  so  much  thereof  as  will  dis¬ 
charge  all  my  debts,  to  hold  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  and 
then  to  my  daughter  Polly  Williamson  to  hold  forever  in  her  own 
name  and  right  all  the  residue  of  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  maintenance  of  my  said  wife  and  to  the  payment  of  my 
debts;  and  I  also  appoint  my  wife  the  sole  Executrix  of  this  my  last 
Will  and  Testament.  In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  29th,  April,  1796. 

MARY  MATTHEWS,  her  X  mark. 

JNO  CLARK  MICAJAH  WILLIAMSON,  Sen.  (Seal) 

WILLIAM  GILLIAM  Attest. 

THOMPSON  BIRD 

The  foregoing  Will  was  probated  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder 
of  Probates,  Wilkes  County,  Dec.  5,  1796. 

The  book  from  which  it  was  copied  contains  Will  of  Charles 
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Williamson,  son  of  Micajah;  which  was  made  July  31,  1799,  recorded 
and  proved  Feby  27,  1800.  He  left  his  property  to  his  only  child, 
Charles  W.  Jr.,  and  his  wife  Patsey  Williamson. 

EXTRACT  OF  LETTER  FROM 
MISS  ELIZA  A.  BOWEN,  WASHINGTON,  GEORGIA 

“The  county  records  of  Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  are,  I  think, 
the  oldest  in  the  South  and  the  name  of  Micajah  Williamson  occurs 
in  them  a  great  many  times.  The  oldest  record  is  that  of  a  will  of 
one  Richardson,  made  in  1773  and  recorded  in  1777.  The  name  of 
Micajah  Williamson  does  not  occur  in  that;  but  the  next  oldest  is 
the  record  of  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  in  1779,  and  Micajah 
Williamson  was  on  the  Grand  Jury.  This  was  the  first  court  which 
sat  in  the  up  country  of  Georgia,  and  at  first  glance  it  seemed  to  be 
a  very  bloody  tribunal.  The  Grand  Jury  prosecuted  as  a  grievance 
that  twenty-six  men  (by  name)  were  at  large  who  were  Tories.  Of 
these  eight  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  I  suppose  the 
sentence  was  carried  out.  On  further  investigation,  however,  the 
court  seems  less  savage. 

“This  court  was  held  in  August,  1779.  On  Feby.  14  of  the  same 
year  (Valentine’s  Day)  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  county  between 
British  and  Americans  called  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek.  The  British 
and  Tories,  under  a  Col.  Boyd,  came  over  from  Carolina  and  sought 
to  do  what  Sherman  did  nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  viz:  carry  fire 
and  sword  through  Georgia  to  Savannah.  They  were  met  and  de¬ 
feated  by  Gen.,  then  Col.  Elijah  Clark  and  Col.  Andrew  Pickens. 
Elijah  Clark  was  the  father  of  Gov.  John  Clark,  and  later,  then  a 
youth  only,  fought  at  Kettle  Creek.  Col.  Micajah  Williamson  also 
fought  in  the  battle.  While  the  united  forces  were  not  large,  not 
more  than  eight  hundred,  the  battle  was  an  important  and  decisive 
one.  Both  Savannah  and  Augusta  were  then  held  by  the  enemy,  and 
this  would  have  completed  the  subjugation  of  Georgia.  Boyd,  the 
Tory  leader,  was  killed.  The  defeat  was  a  rout,  as  the  army  of  the 
enemy  fled  and  scattered.  Some  reached  Augusta,  but  others  fled 
beyond  the  Oconee  and  proceeded  to  stir  up  the  Indians  there.  In 
April,  a  man  called  Tait  had  collected  six  hundred  Indians  and  was 
coming  with  them  to  attack  the  settlers  of  Wilkes  County,  when 
Pickens  and  Clark  came  from  Carolina  again,  and  defeated  them. 
Thus  the  Tories  who  were  hung  had  sought  to  bring  the  terrors  of 
an  attack  by  Indians  on  the  people  of  the  county.  The  indictment  in 
the  records  of  the  old  court  charges  them  “acting  in  conjunction  with 
Tait  and  the  Creek  Indians.”  The  men  of  the  county  were  in  the 
army,  and  for  the  sake  of  women  and  children  a  severe  example  was 
made. 

“After  the  war  Col.  Williamson  remained  here  and  his  name 
occurs  often.  My  uncle,  Judge  Garnett  Andrews,  for  many  years 
Judge  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  told  me  that  his  son,  William  William- 
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son,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  county.  Judge  Andrews 
studied  law  with  Col.  Duncan  Campbell  who  married  Miss  Mary 
Williamson.  He  said  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  these  ladies 
were  the  beauties  and  belles  of  the  county.  He  knew  them  well 
and  testified  that  they  were  all  fine  women,  with  no  superiors  in 
the  state,  if  indeed,  they  had  any  equals.  The  marriage  licenses  of 
Sally,  who  married  Judge  Griffin  (and  afterwards  Judge  Tait);  of 
Susan,  who  married  Dr.  Thomson  Bird;  of  Mary,  who  married  Dun¬ 
can  Campbell,  are  all  in  the  Ordinary’s  office  here. 

I  have  not  seen  that  of  Gov.  Clarke  who  married  the  older 
daughter,  who  were  doubtless  married  here. 

(The  will  copied,  indicates  that  he  expected  his  own  estate  to 
pay  out  and  leave  a  residue.) 

“Gen.  Micajah  Williamson  came  from  Virginia.  He  married 
Sarah  Gilliam  there,  and  she  came  with  him.  She  died  in  1814. 


Micajah  Williamson 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Micajah  Williamson  was  one  of  three  broth¬ 
ers,  Micajah,  Peter,  and  Charles  ,who  came  from  Bedford  County 
Virginia  to  Georgia  before  the  Revolution  with  the  large  body  of 
Virginians  who  came  to  the  ceded  lands.  He  was  famous  for  his 
fair  daughters,  who  married  respectively,  Judge  Duncan  Campbell, 
Judge  Griffin,  Governor  John  Clark,  Dr.  Thompson  Bird. 

“One  of  these  fair  ladies  was  grandmother  of  Judge  L.  Q.  C.  La¬ 
mar,  and  mother  of  Judge  John  A.  Campbell  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.” 

William  Williamson,  who  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  the  grandfather  of  Col.  William  William¬ 
son,  of  Milledbeville,  was  his  only  son. — Ref.  Geo.  G.  Smith,  Vineville, 
Macon,  Ga. 

The  site  of  the  old  house  of  Col.  Micajah  Williamson  is  now 
occupied  by  a  large  brick  mansion,  and  in  1865  Pres.  Jefferson  Davis 
and  some  members  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet  stopped  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  J.  Davis  entertained  in  the  same.  It  is  very  often  said  that 
the  first  cabinet  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Government  was  held 
there. 

I  have,  however,  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davis  saying  there  was 
no  cabinet  meeting.  (Extracts  from  letter  of  Miss  Eliza  Bowen.) 

Sarah  Gilliam  Williamson:  A  Remarkable 

Georgia  Woman 

Sarah  Gilliam  Williamson  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
woman  who  lived  in  Georgia  during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Con¬ 
sidering  her  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  her  courage  in  man¬ 
aging  a  plantation  with  a  large  number  of  negro  slaves  during  the 
absence  of  her  husband  at  the  front,  her  sufferings  at  the  hands  of 
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the  enemy,  together  with  the  success  of  her  descendants,  she  stands 
ahead  of  any  of  her  Georgia  sisters  of  that  day. 

Sarah  Gilliam  was  born  in  Henrico  County,  Virginia,  about 
1735,  was  the  daughter  of  William  Gilliam  and  his  wife,  Mary  Jarrett. 
Her  ancestors  on  her  father’s  side  came  to  America  from  England 
in  1635.  They  were  of  Norman  descent.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Jarrett  ,of  New  Kent  County,  Virginia,  and  the  sister  of 
Rev.  Devereau  Jarrett,  the  distinguished  Episcopal  minister. 

Sarah  Gilliam  had  three  brothers,  Devereaux,  William  and 
Thomas.  Her  father,  William  Gilliam,  moved  with  his  family  to  Alber- 
marle  County,  Virginia.  It  was  here  Sarah  Gilliam  met  and  married 
Micajah  Williamson,  a  young  man,  tall  and  handsome,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  In  1768,  the  young  couple  moved  to  Wilkes  County, 
Georgia  and  settled  upon  a  fine  body  of  land.  While  enjoying  the 
abundance  around  them  in  this  peaceful  and  happy  home  with  their 
young  family,  the  difference  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  began. 

Sarah  Williamson  and  her  husband  both  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  when  hostilities  commenced  a 
regiment  of  Georgia  troops  took  the  field  with  Elijah  Clarke  as 
colonel,  and  Micajah  Williamson  as  lieutenant  colonel.  In  all  the  con¬ 
flicts  and  marches  of  this  regiment  Colonel  Williamson  was  ever 
present,  and  in  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek,  Colonel  Clarke  gave  him 
full  credit  for  his  part  in  winning  the  victory. 

Many  of  the  scenes  of  this  war  were  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Sarah  Williamson’s  home,  and  this  wonderful  woman  was 
not  only  a  witness  of  many  of  the  conflicts,  but  also  often  a  participant 
in  them. 

Year  after  year  during  this  long  struggle,  she  bravely  assumed 
the  part  of  the  man  and  the  woman.  Under  her  management  the 
plantation  was  cultivated,  supplies  furnished  the  army,  spinning 
wheels  and  looms  run,  clothing  made  for  husband  and  children  and 
negro  slaves.  Her  husband  was  several  times  wounded,  and  to  him 
she  gave  the  care  of  a  devoted  wife,  nursing  him  back  to  health. 

All  this  she  did  when  surrounded  with  grave  dangers  from  hos¬ 
tile  Indians,  Tories  and  British  soldiers.  These  dreaded  enemies, 
incensed  at  the  activity  of  the  husband  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies, 
one  day  made  a  raid  upon  the  home  and  after  helping  themselves  to 
all  they  wanted,  applied  the  torch  to  the  houses  and  destroyed  every 
building  on  the  place.  Then  in  order  to  more  severely  afflict  this 
brave  and  loyal  woman,  they  cruelly  hung  her  oldest  son,  a  hand* 
some  youth,  in  his  mother’s  presence. 

Sarah  Williamson,  undaunted  by  this  great  calamity,  with  the 
lelp  of  hei  faithful  negro  slaves,  gathered  up  the  livestock  running 
at  large  in  the  woods  and  refugeed  to  the  mountains  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  whei  e  she  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  she  re- 
tiuned  to  her  plantation  in  Wilkes  County.  After  remaining  here 
awhile  the  family  removed  to  Washington,  Ga.,  to  better  educate 
their  children. 
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While  in  Washington  Sarah  Williamson  was  again  required  to 
become  the  head  of  the  family.  Her  husband  was  commissioned 
major  genera]  of  Georgia  troops  and  led  an  army  against  the  hostile 
Cherokee  Indians.  Peace  was  made,  however,  before  a  battle  was 
fought. 

Now  Sarah  Williamson  began  to  reap  the  reward  her  love,  sac¬ 
rifice,  energy  and  labor  had  won.  Her  five  sons  grew  up  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  men:  her  six  daughters  to  be  beautiful,  refined  and  educated 
women,  and  become  the  wives  of  prominent  men.  One  daughter 
married  John  Clarke,  who  became  governor  of  Georgia.  She  was  the 
first  American  woman  to  furnish  from  her  descendants  two  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  Justice  John  A.  Campbell, 
of  Alabama,  was  her  grandson;  Justice  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  of  Georgia 
and  Mississippi  was  her  great-grandson. 

She  has  many  descendants  in  Georgia  and  other  states  who  are 
prominent  and  successful  people  who  revere  and  honor  the  name  of 
this  noble  patriot. 


On  this  tree — in  Columbus,  Texas,  there  is  a  bronze  plaque  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription:  “Beneath  this  tree  the  first  court  of  the  third  Judicial 
District  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  held  April,  1837  by  Judge  Robert  M. 
Williamson” — “Three  Legged  Willie.” 

Placed  by  The 
State  of  Texas,  1936. 

“Three  Legged  Willie”  is  our  cousin.  He  is  a  descendant  of 
Lt.  Col.  Micajah  Williamson. 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  State  Capitol  is  a  painting  of 
“Three  Legged  Willie”,  First  Chief  Justice  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
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LETTER  FROM  LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD 

Dear  Hobart  Jr.: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  some  interesting  papers  for  your  book. 
Our  cousin  Lucile  Cary  Luny  lives  in  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland.  On 
recent  visits  to  the  Library  of  Congress  she  found  the  enclosed  in¬ 
formation  which  she  was  kind  enough  to  send  me.  I  had  copies  made 
for  you.  It  is  wonderful  to  find  such  interesting  and  authentic  ac¬ 
counts  of  your  ancestry.  Of  course  you  can  place  it  in  your  scrap 
book — by  your  great  great  grandfather  Robert  Rutherford — The 
Howard  with  Eliza  Jane  Howard  Rutherford.  Cary — daughter  of 
Major  John  Howard.  The  will  of  Benjamin  seems  to  date  back  with 
Nelcemiah. 

The  postal  I  got  on  my  way  to  Galveston.  I  am  quite  anxious  to 
know  just  the  exact  kinship  of  “Three  Legged  Willie”.  Will  write 
you  soon  as  I  find  out.  Seems  to  me  Dan  Dan  said  he  was  his  second 
cousin.  His  portrait  is  in  the  Senate.  Willie  would  not  have  his  “bent 
back”  leg  cut  off.  Had  a  wooden  leg.  Hence  his  title  “Three  Legged 
Willie.” 

We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Key  heir.  Am  hoping 
Fisher  is  not  too  uncomfortable.  My  love  to  both  of  you.  Am  hoping 
all  goes  well. 

Your  mother  writes  she  is  quite  busy — etc.,  etc.  Am  sure  David 
and  Ed  are  enjoying  being  at  home. 

Love  to  all. 

Tuesday  Ever  devotedly 

July  23,  1939  Diddie 

“HISTORY  OF  BALDWIN  COUNTY”  BY  COOK— PAGE  189 

While  regent  of  Nancy  Hart  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  in  Milledgeville, 
Mrs.  Allen  had  the  underbrush  cleared  away  from  an  old  cemetery 
in  which  is  buried  Major  John  Howard,  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  A 
roadway  to  this  old  burial  ground  has  been  given  to  the  Chapter 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hines,  the  owner  of  the  surrounding  property.  There 
are  many  citizens  in  Milledgeville,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  cemetery  on  account  of  its  secluded  position,  between 
the  Oconee  River  and  the  Georgia  Military  College.  The  inscription 
on  the  tomb  reads: 

SACRED 

TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF 

JOHN  HOWARD 

BORN  ON  THE  4th  OF  OCTOBER  1761 
AND  DIED 
THE  18th  OF  APRIL 
1822 

IN  THE  61st  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE 

He  was  a  plain  man  of  inflexible  integrity  who 
did  equal  justice  to  all  people. 

He  was  revered  by  his  friends  and  adored  by  his 
numerous  family. 

(Notation):  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  this  spot  in  the  spring 
of  1940.  Lizzie  Rutherford. 
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“A  HISTORY  OF  BALDWIN  COUNTY”  BY  CpOK.  PAGE  67 


“As  a  result  of  a  political  animosity  between  General  Clark  and 
Judge  Tait  we  quote  the  following: 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  when  Judge  was  driving  along  Jeffer¬ 
son  Street  in  Milledgeville,  General  Clark  came  up  cantering  on  a 
beautiful  sorrel.  The  General  always  rode  a  fine  horse  with  best 
accoutrements.  His  was  a  splendid  figure  and  men  said  he  was  a 
born  soldier.  Riding  up  to  Tait,  he  thus  accosted  him.  “This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  you  sir,  since  your  hasty  departure  from  Louis¬ 
ville — “Yes”,  replied  Tait,  “I  have  not  seen  you  since.”  “Judge  Tait, 
you  have  under  cloak  of  judicial  authority,  sought  to  destroy  my 
reputation  ,and  for  your  nefarious  attempt,  I  shall  give  you  the 
lash.”  Saying  this,  before  any  reply  could  be  made,  General  Clark 
came  down  with  his  riding  whip  inflicting  blows  on  the  shoulders 
of  this  distinguished  jurist.  Tait’s  horse  took  fright  but  Clark  kept 
along  side  of  him  until  his  wrath  was  appeased  by  the  scourges  of 
his  heavy  cowhide  on  the  person  of  his  adversary — Giant  Days,  or 
the  Life  and  Times  of  William  S.  Crawford,  by  J.  E.  D.  Shipp. 

Peter  Early  sentenced  General  Clark  to  pay  a  fine  of  $200.00 
which  fine  Governor  Jared  Irvin  remitted. 

“STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA” 

BY  WHITE— PAGE  611 

The  first  court  held  in  Wilkes,  was  in  the  25th  of  August,  1779, 
at  the  house  of  Jacob  McClindon,  before  the  Hon.  William  Downs, 
Benjamin  Catchings,  and  Absalom  Bedell,  Enquires,  assistant  judges 
for  the  county  aforesaid.  Henry  Manadue  appointed  clerk;  Joseph 
Scot  Riden,  sheriff;  and  John  Dooly  appointed  to  act  as  attorney  for 
the  State. 

Names  of  first  grand  jurors:  Stephen  Heard,  esq.,  foreman,  Bar¬ 
nard  Heard,  George  Walton,  Daniel  Burnett,  Thomas  Carter,  - 

Bailey,  John  Glass,  Charles  Bidingfield,  Micajah  Williamson,  James 
McLean,  Jacob  Terington,  William  R.  Aycock,  Robert  Day,  John 
Gorham,  Dionysius  Oliver,  Holman,  sen.,  Daniel  Colman,  Thomas 
Stroud. 


Mrs.  Mary  Lamar  Ross 

By  Geo.  G.  Smith 

I  see  by  today’s  paper  that  at  a  ripe  old  age  the  body  of  my 
life-long  friend,  Mrs.  Mary  Lamar  Ross,  has  been  brought  from 
Mississippi,  to  find  a  grave  near  her  grandfather,  Dr.  Thompson 
Bird,  her  mother,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Troutman,  her  brother  Senator  and 
Justice  Lamar,  and  her  husband,  Col.  John  B.  Ross. 

I  cannot  remember  a  day  so  early  that  I  did  not  know  her.  My 
recollections  begin  with  a  little  home  next  door  to  her  mother,  and 
a  sweet-tempered,  gentle  girl  of  less  than  ten  years  old,  her  daughter. 
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Before  the  Revolution  there  came  from  Bedford  County,  Virginia, 
into  the  newly-settled  Wilkes  County,  then  on  the  frontier  of  Georgia, 
the  Williamson  brothers.  They  were  Micajah,  Peter,  a  lawyer,  and 
Dr.  Charles.  Micajah  seems  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the  brothers 
and  become  the  most  prominent.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Georgia  troops.  He  received 
large  grants  of  land  for  his  military  services  and  was  elected  to  high 
offices.  He  was  evidently  married,  when  he  came  and  had  several 
lovely  daughters.  One  of  them  married  Gov.  John  Clark,  one  Judge 
Griffin,  and  a  third  Dr.  Thompson  Bird,  a  Delaware  physician.  Dr. 
Bird’s  daughter  married  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  a  young  lawyer  of  Milledge- 
ville,  who  became  very  prominent  in  the  State  in  the  early  twenties. 
Judge  Lamar  died  suddenly  and  tragically,  and  his  splendid  wife 
was  left  a  young  widow  with  four  children.  Few  families  have  been 
so  distinguished.  The  oldest,  L.  Q.  C.,  was  a  Senator  and  a  United 
States  Associate  Justice,  Dr.  Thompson  became  a  leading  physician 
in  Florida,  and  joining  the  army,  was  made  colonel  and  died  in 
service,  and  Jefferson  M.  was  killed  while  on  the  staff  of  Howell 
Cobb.  Mary  Ann  was  next  to  the  youngest,  a  very  gentle  and  attrac¬ 
tive  girl,  who  married,  as  soon  as  she  graduated  at  Emory,  and  she 
was  at  Wesleyan,  Col.  James  C.  Longstreet,  a  young  lawyer  of  Cal¬ 
houn,  solicitor-general  of  the  circuit  in  which  Cochran  then  was. 
She  and  I  were  schoolmates,  and  my  mother  prepared  her  for  her 
college  course  at  Wesleyan.  She  was  noted  for  her  beauty  of  person, 
grace  of  manner  and  unaffected  piety.  Her  husband  lived  only  a  few 
years  and  leaving  her  with  one  child,  who  bears  his  name,  he  died. 
She  came  to  her  mother’s  home  in  Vineville  where  the  English  home 
now  stands,  and  then  after  some  years  she  married  Col.  John  B.  Ross, 
by  whom  she  had  two  children.  Judge  Longstreet  and  Senator  Lamar 
were  both  living  in  Oxford,  Miss.,  and  she  removed  from  Mason  to 
that  educational  center.  She  seems  to  have  removed  to  the  near-by 
town  of  Grenada,  where  the  paper  says  she  died  when  nearly  79  years 
old.  She  was  a  lady,  one  of  the  gentlest  of  companions  and  one  of 
the  best  of  wives  and  mothers.  Her  grandmother  Bird  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Methodists  in  Georgia  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Troutman, 
followed  in  her  steps.  I  never  knew  a  more  faultless  woman  than  she 
was.  I  knew  her  all  her  life  long,  and  never  knew  anything  but  good 
of  her.  Her  grandfather,  Dr.  Bird,  after  practicing  medicine  in  Wilkes, 
and  afterward  in  Milledgeville,  in  his  old  age  moved  to  Macon  and 
died  here  and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Ross  belonged  to  a  type  of  woman,  as  did  her  mother,  who 
I  fear  is  passing  away,  and  the  world  is  poorer  because  of  this  fact. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  come  into  acquaintance  with  such  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  William  Ross.  Mrs.  Troutman,  Mrs.  Colquitt,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Ross  were  exponents  of  the  leading  life.  We  shall  go  far 
and  search  widely  before  we  find  a  race  of  women  superior  to  them. 
Macon,  Ga.,  Jan.  31. 
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FROM  “THE  LIFE  AND  SPEECHES  OF  L.  Q.  C.  LAMAR 
1825-1895”  BY  EDWARD  MAYES,  L.L.D. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi 
BEARING  ON  THE  WILLIAMSON  FAMILY 

The  maternal  ancestors  of  Justice  Lamar  are  historic  in  Georgia. 
They  should  be  briefly  noticed,  not  only  because  they  are  noteworthy 
in  themselves,  but  also  because  both  by  inheritance  and  by  education 
they  materially  contributed  to  the  production  in  him  of  those  qual¬ 
ities  of  mind  and  soul  with  which  he  was  endowed,  as  well  as  the 
sentiments  by  which  his  life  was  influenced.  The  women  especially 
were  at  once  lovely  and  heroic.  Sarah  Gilliam,  Susan  Williamson, 
Sarah  Bird  and  Nancy  Williamson  Clarke,  Sarah  Williamson  Grif¬ 
fin,  Susan  Williamson  Bird,  Martha  Williamson  Fitch  and  Elizabeth 
Williamson  Thweatt  and  Mary  Williamson  Campbell  were  all  of 
such  sort  as  was  the  Roman  Cornelia.  The  first  Sarah  Gilliam  was 
a  native  of  Henrico  County,  Virginia  and  descended  from  Hugenot 
stock.  She  married  Micajah  Williamson,  of  Bedford  County  whose 
grandfather  was  from  north  of  Ireland  and  who  was  himself  a  man 
of  quite  considerable  wealth.  The  two  in  1768  moved  to  Georgia 
and  settled  in  Wilkes  County  where  Mr.  Williamson  purchased  a 
valuable  plantation  from  Col.  Alston,  giving  him  sixty  negroes  in 
exchange  therefor.  Wilkes  County  was  then  on  the  frontier  and 
subject  to  great  afflictions  from  Indian  aggressions.  Here  and  then 
in  later  stormy  days  of  the  great  Revolution,  the  Williamsons  were 
conscpicuous  from  both  their  services  and  their  sufferings.  The 
country  was  almost  a  wilderness.  The  houses  of  the  settlers  were 
built  as  near  together  as  possible  for  union  and  for  capacity  of  fortify¬ 
ing  against  hostile  attacks.  In  the  Indian  wars  Williamson  became 
prominent.  He  was  brave  but  prudent,  and  inspired  such  confidence 
as  made  him  by  common  consent  a  leader.  He  soon  became  intimate 
with  Elijah  Clarke,  even  then  the  most  prominent  man  of  that  region 
and  later  a  colonel  in  the  continental  army.  Their  intimacy  continued 
through  the  Revolution.  In  that  struggle  they  were  associated  in  the 
army  of  the  South,  which  was  assigned  to  protect  the  western  frontier 
of  Georgia.  Williamson  was  Clarke’s  lieutenant  colonel  and  was  his 
chief  dependence.  In  all  hazardous  enterprises  requiring  skill,  cau¬ 
tion  and  perseverncee  he  was  selected  to  command.  This,  of  course, 
immensely  increased  his  risk  and  he  was  more  frequently  wounded 
than  any  other  officer  in  the  command.  The  scene  of  this  war  was 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  home  ,and  his  wonderful  wife 
was  not  only  a  witness  of  many  of  the  conflicts,  but  also  often  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  them.  Hers  was  a  character  as  marked  as  was  that  of  her 
husband.  While  he  was  in  the  field  fighting  she  was  in  the  fields  at 
home  supervising  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  contriving  to 
support  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  In  one  of  the  inroads  of  the 
English  Tories  and  Indians,  during  the  absence  of  Col.  Williamson 
with  his  men  their  house  and  outbuildings  were  burned,  with  all 
their  movables.  A  son,  a  youth  of  twelve  years  was  hung  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  mother.  Following  this  a  proclamation  was  issued  offering 
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a  large  reward  for  the  head  of  Col.  Williamson.  The  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  forced  to  flee  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  foi 
safety.  This  was  near  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  only  on  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  that  the  suffering  family  returned  to  their  deso¬ 
lated  fields.  Then  the  Williamsons  went  to  work  to  repair  their 
shattered  fortunes.  A  few  slaves  were  left  uniting  with  theirs  the 
labor  of  himself  and  sons,  the  farm  was  cultivated  actively  and  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

In  a  few  years  he  was  again  comparatively  independent  and 
directed  as  best  he  could  the  education  of  his  family.  In  this  his  wife, 
who  was  well  educated,  assisted.  But  the  fatigue,  the  wounds,  and 
the  anxieties  of  the  troubled  life  he  had,  added  to  the  severe  labors 
of  the  reclamation,  broke  down  the  old  soldier’s  constitution.  He 
died  in  1795  aged  about  sixty  years.  Col  Williamson  left  five  sons 
and  six  daughters.  The  sons  were  Charles,  Peter,  Micajah,  William 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  daughters  were  Mrs.  Nancy  Clark,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Griffin,  Mrs.  Susan  Bird,  Mrs.  Martha  Fitch,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thweatt  and  Mrs.  Mary  Campbell.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  family 
of  women.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  intellect.  Any¬ 
one  of  them  would  have  made  a  home  distinguished  and  no  sisters 
ever  took  a  wider  hold  upon  a  state.  Mrs.  Clarke  was  the  wife  of 
Gen.  John  Clarke  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Griffin  was 
twice  married,  both  husbands  were  judges  and  the  second,  Hon. 
Charles  Tait,  served  two  terms  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  hus¬ 
bands  of  Mrs.  Bird,  Mrs.  Fitch  and  Mrs.  Thweatt  were  all  men  of 
high  standing  and  influence.  Mrs.  Campbell  was  the  wife  of  Hon. 
Duncan  Campbell,  a  lawyer  of  prominence,  who  was  one  of  the  two 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
whereby  the  Creeks  surrendered  their  lands  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
She  became  the  mother  of  Hon.  John  A.  Campbell,  late  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that  the  Wil¬ 
liamson  family  occupy  the  unique  position  that  it  was  the  first  in 
the  United  States  to  give  two  of  its  members  to  that  great  tribunal 
since  the  commission  of  Judge  Campbell  antedated  that  of  Justice 
Field,  while  Justice  Lamar  was  appointed  before  Justice  Brewer. 

Dr.  Thompson  Bird,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Susan  (Williamson) 
Bird,  and  grandfather  of  Justice  Lamar,  was  a  son  of  Empson  Bird, 
of  Cecil  County,,  Maryland  who  died  there  in  1787.  Thompson  grad¬ 
uated  at  William  and  Mary  and  afterwards  at  the  celebrated  medi¬ 
cal  college  in  Philadelphia.  His  older  half  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  her  husband  (from  whom  are  descended  a  fine  family 
by  that  name)  having  found  their  way  to  Georgia  induced  Thomp¬ 
son  to  follow  them.  He  settled  first  in  Milledgeville  and  later  at 
Macon,  at  which  place  he  died  July  8,  1825.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent,  successful  and  popular  physicians  in  the  state.  His 
nature  was  frank  and  generous,  quick  to  resent  an  injury  he  was 
yet  easily  conciliated.  He  was  distinguished  for  hospitality  and  his 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  gave  him  great  prestige  in  society.  For 
example,  in  1823,  he  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  festal  board 
at  the  first  banquet  ever  given  in  the  then  newly  organized  county 
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of  Bibb,  in  commemoration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
superior  skill  and  many  personal  virtues  secured  for  him  a  high  place 
in  popular  esteem. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1822,  Mrs.  Bird’s  niece,  Nancy  Clarke 
the  daughter  of  the  Governor,  was  married  to  John  W.  Campbell, 
the  younger  brother  of  Hon.  Duncan  G.  Campbell.  Mrs.  Bird  laid 
aside  her  mourning,  if  not  her  sorrow  and  assisted  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  wedding.  When  the  ceremony  was  over  she  approached 
the  happy  and  blushing  bride,  kissed  her,  wiped  from  her  eyes 
the  gathering  tears,  and  said,  “Dear  Nancy,  if  your  happiness  shall 
be  equal  to  my  wishes,  you  will  never  know  misery.  Excuse  me 
now,  I  am  fatigued  and  must  go  home.”  She  kissed  her  niece  again 
and  left  the  drawing  room.  The  elite  of  the  young  people  of  the 
state  were  present.  Everybody  knew  Nancy  Clarke,  and  everybody 
loved  her  and  was  responding  in  mirth  to  her  happiness.  The  clock 
struck  twelve,  the  dancers  were  upon  the  floor  when  that  dignified 
old  man,  Gov.  Clarke  with  military  stride  entered  the  room  and 
authoritatively  said  “Stop  this!”  All  were  startled  and  an  instantaneous 
silence  ensued.  There  was  a  pause  of  a  moment,  when  Gov.  Clarke 
said,  “Mrs.  Bird  is  dead.” 

Ref.  Col.  Sparks  in  the  Atlantic  Constitution,  Article 

“Old  Families  of  Georgia.” 

“In  1821,  Mrs.  Bird  lost  her  only  son,  he  died  from  yellow  fever 
in  St.  Augustine.  When  only  21  years  of  age  he  had  been  appointed 
United  States  Attorney  for  this  Territory.  He  was  a  most  amiable 
and  gifted  young  man.” 

In  Neill’s  Virginia  Carolonum,  it  is  shown  that  a  Dr.  Robert 
Williamson  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  from  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1663,  and  again  in  166.  See  pages  297 
and  319.  In  2nd  Washington’s  Virginia  Reports,  p.  96,  appears  the 
will  of  a  Thomas  Williamson,  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Dated  1787.  In 
Cam.  &  Norw.  North  Carolinia  Reports,  p.  146,  it  is  shown  that 
Thomas  Davis,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  Virginia,  executed  his  will  in  1721, 
died  in  1722. 

One  of  the  legatees  was  a  daughter,  Francis,  married  to  George 
Williamson,  she  died  in  1769,  leaving  nine  children:  George  Eliza¬ 
beth  (mar.  to  John  Morley)  Jacob,  Anne  (Mar.  to  Henry  Turpin), 
Nathan,  William.  The  last  moved  to  North  Carolina,  and  died  in 
1768,  leaving  nine  children,  of  whom  the  oldest  was  George.  His 
uncle  George  in  Virginia  was  his  guardian.  The  uncle  was  just  about 
the  right  age  to  have  been  Micajah’s  father. 

Whether  any  of  these  people  were  kin  to  Micajah  I  have  not 
ascertained.  I  consider  it  likely:  but  that  is  a  guess.  To  settle  it 
a  trip  to  Virginia  and  an  examination  of  the  old  records  there  would 
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d  throughout  the  Southern  St&tes  holding 


ROSTER  OF  THE  OLD 


List  of  Officer®  and  HcmberA  of 
This  Grand  Old  Command 
When  They  Left. 


FEW  OF  THE  “VETS”  ALIVE* 


Many  Fell  oa  the  Field  of  Battle  and  Oth¬ 
er*  Bare  Pseaed  Away  to  Join  Their 
Comrade*  Sloe©  the  Strag¬ 
gle  Closed 


A  subscriber  residing  at  Euf&u.a 
sends  the  EJosjulrer-Saa  a  clipping  con¬ 
taining  the  roster  of  the  Columbus 
Guards,  as  the  roll  was  consented 
when  tha  company  left  for  the  war, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  published. 
The  gentleman  clipped  the  rosier  from 
a  Savannah  paper  to  IOCS  ha®  care¬ 
fully  preserved  It  ever  ®fece.  It  will 
be  tatereetlng  for  the  few  surviving 
members  of  tha  company  who  left  with 
Capt.  Ellis  for  the  front  to  18&1 — to 
read  over  this  list  e©  lcm$  after  the 
war.  Doubtless  few  of  those  now  liv¬ 
ing  have  a  rooter  of  the  comsp&ny,  and 
it  has  probably  been  many  years  since 
moot  of  them  have  scanned  the  List. 
Quite  a  EMimbsr  of  the  old  members  of 
the  company  have  died  in  the  past  few 
yeans.  The  list  as  piibllshed  in  1S61  is 
reproduced,  the  names  of  those  known 
to  be  living  at  this  time  being  marked 
with  a  star.  Doubtless  a  few  others 
not  marked  are  still  surviving,  and  if 
so,  their  old  comrades  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them  through  the  En¬ 
quirer-Sun.  Following  Is  the  list: 

THE  COLUMBUS  GUARDS. 

COMPANY  G. 

This  company  from  Columfous,  Mus¬ 


cogee  county,  Georgia,  number's  131 

mem.  , 

OFFICERS. 

Captain — *R.  Ellis. 

First  Lieutenant — W.  C.  Hodges. 
Second  Lieutanamt — W.  G.  Clem¬ 
mons. 

Third  Lieutenant — J.  M.  Everitt. 

First  A.  Allen,  Jr. 

Second  Sergjefynt — J.  M  Denson. 

TMrd  SePg’e&M-'-Vaa''  Marcus. 

Fourth  SergmEt — R.  Potter. 

First  Corporal— J.  R.  Sanders. 

Seoond  Corporal — W.  (H.  Perrtne. 
Third  Corporal— O.  S.  Ragland. 

Fourth  Corporal — *T.  Chaffin,  Jr. 

iFEIVATES. 

S.  R.  Andrews,  Jr.,  W.  L.  Anderson, 
A.  Apple,  G.  H.  Abercrombie,  W.  Ab- 
ercrossMe,  O.  S.  Acee.  A.  E.  Aose,  T.  M. 
Bara&rd,  J.  F.  Burch,  P.  S.  Bradford, 
W.  Banks,  E.  Basoks,  F.  B.  Briggs,  C. 
A.  Bailey,  •■Wm.  Bedell,  J.  R.  Beldell, 
H.  B.  Bother,  ®T.  E.  Blanchard,  W.  A. 
Barden,  T.  M.  Beasley.  D.  B.  Boohesr, 
J  G.  Bethuoe,  J.  D.  Bethme,  W.  A. 
Brown,  W.  B.  Butt,  *R-  A.  Bacosn,  J.  J. 
Bosnroil,  Jr.,  A.  A.  Coleman,  -C.  Cole¬ 
man,  ®T.  G.  Coleman,  T.  W.  Carter,  J. 
D.  Carter,  Jr.,  A.  A.  Calhoun,  J.  C.  Cal¬ 
houn,  J.  A.  Cody,  J.  J.  Clfi#p,  O.  Crom¬ 
well.  W.  G.  Croft,  J.  A.  £rowell.  W.  S. 
Davis,  A.  B.  Davis,  R.  A.  Dandel,  -S.  M. 
Dixon,  H.  B.  Dixon,  J.  J.  Deurotte,  G. 
W.  DilWnghaen,  D.  T.  Dawson,  M.  D. 
Doney,  J.  C.  Dubose,  J.  A.  Dunmv  J-  A. 
Foble,  T.  T.  Fogle,  W.  Fuxgereco, 
J  L  Girdner,  W.  N.  Hutchlnsa,  W.  F. 
Hall.  H.  H.  Hall.  J.  C.  Hogan,  W.  B. 
Haugb.toffl,  R.  N.  Howard,  A.  Harris,  J. 
W.  Hodges,  *'B.  H.  Hudson,  D.  C. 
Henry,  B.  H.  Holt,  J.  H.  Hick*.  W.  N. 
Hawks,  Jr.,  T.  T.  Johnsm,  L  Q.  John¬ 
son,  Wm.  Joes®.  B.  Jones,  W.  B.  Jo®e«, 
Jr.,  J.  E.  King,  W.  D.  Kyle,  B.  C. 
Luckie,  E.  M.  Lffickio.  J.  L.  Iiadsey, 
J.  H.  Lawrence,  M.  J.  Moses,  W.  M. 
Mm,  T.  EL  Mm®.  *W.  A.  Ms^nior®, 
J.  R.  Mums,  Q.  H.  May*,  J.  S.  Owens, 
®W  T.  Patterson,  J.  C.  Perry,  G.  A. 
Peabody.  T.  J.  P«»  S  R~  Httap.  Ooow 
Philpe,  ®Wm.  R**dd,  N.  L.  Rodd,  J.  K. 
Redd,  Jr.,  N.  a  Roberts.  G.O.  Rag- 
latM.  A,  B.  Ratftend,  O.  0. *»**«*» 

G.  RuckaJV.R-  H..  Rutherford,  A.  H. 
Rnifrmifftrfl,  ft.  n 

R.  Russell  *T.  Rweonour,  E.  8. 
Shorter,  *L.  G. 

Smith,  J.  H.  Slade.  J.  C.  ^hey.^V.  8. 
Shepherd,  J.  H.  8arider»,  W.  Walker, 
J.  H.  Ware.  David  Ware,  M.  C.  Woot- 
en,  M.  A.  Williams  John  Wise,  W.  A 
j  Young. 
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be  needed.  I  have  picked  up  these  old  names  Micajah  Williamson, 
William  W.  Williamson,  William  Terrell  Williamson,  Washington 
Williamson,  Emily  Williamson  Harris  in  old  law  books  in  our  library 
here.  Such  books  often  contain  details  of  family  history,  given  in 
connection  with  law  suits. 

EDWARD  MAYES 
Jackson,  Miss.,  April  26.  1898 

LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD 
STATEMENT 


ENTRANCE  TO  GEORGIA  MILITARY  COLLEGE, 
MILLEDGEVILLE,  GEORGIA 
FORMERLY  THE  STATE  CAPITOL 


I  did  not  paste  the  photostat  copy  of  the  Roster  down.  Thought 
you  might  want  to  put  it  with  the  letter  you  have  or  put  them  to¬ 
gether  in  this  book — at  this  particular  place — also  the  post  card 
showing  the  old  capitol  building  in  the  distance,  where  Dan  Dan 
signed  the  Confederate  bills  when  his  uncle  Peterson  Thweatt 
was  Comptroller  General  of  Georgia. 

“Southern-Recorder.”  Tuesday,  April  16,  1822 

With  painful  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  one  of 
our  oldest,  most  respectable  and  most  useful  citizens — Major  John 
Howard,  distinguished  for  hospitality,  benevolence  and  untiring  per- 
servence  in  all  laudable  pursuits,  died  on  Friday  last,  aged  63  years, 
after  an  illness  so  violent  that  it  was  of  but  short  duration.  Few  such 
men  as  Major  Howard  can  be  found  in  any  community.  Our  town 
and  neighborhood,  in  the  death  of  a  citizen  so  patriotic  and  public 
spirited — of  one  who  combined  with  extraordinary  industry  and 
activity,  so  much  practical  good  sense — have  sustained  a  loss,  which 
by  every  one,  is  mournfully  acknowledged  and  most  sincerely  la¬ 
mented. 
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Fraternal  Lodge  Room.  April  13th  A.L.  5822 

The  decease  of  our  worthy  brother,  the  late  Major  John  How¬ 
ard,  being  announced  to  this  Lodge,  by  the  Worshipful  Master. 

It  was  thereupon  unanimously  resolved  that  the  members  of 
Fraternal  Lodge  will  go  into  mourning  by  wearing  crape  on  the  left 
arm  for  thirty  days,  as  a  testimony  of  the  respect  in  which  this  Lodge 
held  the  virtues  that  adorned  the  character  of  our  lamented  brother. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Wyatt  Foard,  Sec’y 

LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF  ) 

BENJAMIN  HOWARD,  DEC’D  j 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Benjamin  Howard,  of  the  District 
of  Abbeville  and  State  of  South  Carolina,  being  in  a  sick  and  weak 
condition  of  body,  but  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  do  make  this  my 
last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  following  manner,  first  of  all  I  give 
my  soul  into  the  hand  of  God  my  Creator,  my  body  I  recommend  to 
the  earth  to  be  burried  in  a  decent  manner  nothing  doubting  but  that 
they  will  again  be  united  by  the  mighty  power  of  God.  Secondly  my 
desire  is  that  my  lawful  debts  and  funeral  expenses  be  first  paid  out 
of  my  Estate  and  that  the  residue  be  divided  in  the  following  manner 
(to  wit)  first  as  to  bequests,  I  give  to  my  son  Martin  Howard,  one 
Dollar,  secondly  to  my  Daughter  Sally  Nelson  one  Dollar,  thirdly  I 
leave  and  bequeath  to  my  Daughter  Catty  Norris  one  Dollar.  Fourth 
and  lastly  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Daughter  Nancy  Carson  the 
residue  of  my  Estate  consisting  of  (4)  Negroes  (viz)  Cealy,  Ibb,  Toney 
and  Joe,  likewise  my  horse  and  riding  carriage,  saddle  and  bridle, 
with  all  my  wearing  apparel  of  every  quality  and  kind,  likewise  all 
my  household  furniture,  money  and  notes,  to  her  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  to  them  and  their  heirs  forever.  I  do  hereby  constitute  and 
appoint  my  son-in-law  William  Carson,  sole  Executor  of  this  my  last 
Will  and  Testament  which  I  do  hereby  ratifie  and  confirm,  revoking 
and  disannulling  all  my  former  Wills  in  testimony  of  which  I  have  set 
my  hand  and  seal  this  10th  day  of  August,  A.D.,  1813. 

BENJ.  HOWARD  (Seal) 

Published  and  declared  by  Benjamin  Howard  as  his  last  Will 
who  requested  us  to  witness  the  same. 

ROBERT  CARSON, 

THOMAS  LINDSAY. 

The  above  will  proven  by  the  oaths  of  Robert  Carson  and  Thomas 
Lindsay  the  18th  day  of  September  Anno  Domini  1813. 

Talo.  Livingston,  O.A.D. 

True  Copy: 

September  10  th,  1936 


Judge  of  Probate, 

Abbeville  County,  So.  Car. 
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Buffy/rjWtf 


The  coat-of-arms  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  Rutherfurd  or  Ruther¬ 
ford  family  is  described  as  follows: 

ARMS:  “Argent,  an  orle  gules,  in  chief  three  martlets  sable,  beaked 
of  the  second.” 

CREST:  “A  martlet  sable.” 

MOTTO:  “Nec  sorte  nec  fato”,  meaning  “Neither  by  chance  nor  by 
fate.” 

Arms  taken  from  pages  29  and  177  of  “America  Heraldic” 
1886  by  Valenist- Vermont. 

Burche:  Heraldic  Illustrations,  II,  108 

S.  V.  Talcott:  Genealogical  Notes  of  New  York  and  New 
England  Families  (1883) 

W.  Berry:  Encyclopedia  Heraldic  1828 
The  book  of  family  crests  II  -  408 


Rutherford 

"The  name  of  Rutherford  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  to  have 
been  taken  by  its  first  bearer  from  the  Anglo-Sexon  Ruth-thir-ford, 
meaning  “ford  at  the  red  land,”  because  of  his  residence  at  a  place 
bearing  that  name  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  surnames  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  found  on  ancient  records  in  the  various  forms  of  Ruthir- 
ford,  Rodyrforde,  Rutherfoord,  Rutterfor,  Rottierforde,  Rutterfurd, 
Rudderford,  Rutherforde  and  Rutherford,  of  which  the  last  is  the 
most  generally  accepted  form  in  America  today. 

Families  of  this  name  were  to  be  found  at  early  dates  in  the 
county  of  Roxburgh  and  in  Edinburgh  and  Teviotdale  and  were  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  landed  gentry  and  nobility  of  Scotland.  Several 
branches  were  to  be  found  in  England  at  later  dates. 

The  pedigree  of  the  American  Rutherfords  is  clearly  identified 
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going  back  to  the  definite  record  of  Robert  de  Rodyrforde  of  Rox¬ 
burghshire  Scotland  who  lived  there  in  the  remote  year  of  1140. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  title  to  the  Rutherford  “coat-of-arms”  was 
through  his  mother  Anne  Rutherford,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Rutherford  professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. — 
See  Lockhart’s  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.’’ 

— From  Rutherford  History — Media  Research  Bureau.  Washington, 
DC. 

Thomas  Rutherford  and  Janett  Meldrum  both  natives  of  Kincal- 
dy  Scotland  resided  in  Glasgow  1766. 

Born  unto  them: 

Robert,  John  and  Thomas. 

Robert  Rutherford  was  the  first  to  come  to  America.  He  settled 
in  Newbery  District  South  Carolina.  Married  Dorothy  Ann  Brooks — 
“beloved  and  beautiful”  (widow  of  Hohnston  of  Eumandale).  Served 
delegate  to  Provincial  Congress  1775.  (Meades  Old  Virginia  Families 
and  Churches.)  Served  in  Militia  Chatham  Co.  Virginia.  Was  County 
Judge.  Born  1734  in  Scotland,  died  1814  near  Newbury  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Born  unto  them: 

John,  William,  Thomas 


John  Rutherford  married  Polly  Hubert  of  Huguenot  ancestry. 
John  Rutherford  was  born  in  South  Carolina.  He  is  buried  at  Sanders- 
ville,  Georgia.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  Col.  under 
Nathaniel  Green  and  under  Major  Boykin.  Ref:  Millie  Rutherford 
D.  A.  R. — Athens  Georgia.  It  is  said  the  house  of  John  Rutherford  is 
still  standing  in  Sandersville,  Georgia. 

Born  unto  John  Rutherford  and  Polly  Hubert: 

Green,  Williams,  Robert,  Mary,  Dolly,  Hubert  and  John. 

Robert  Rutherford  married  Eliza  (Elizabeth  Jane)  Howard  1808. 
Robert  Rutherford  was  born  in  Wilkes  County  Georgia  April  1786. 
Died  in  Milledgeville  Georgia  1822.  Eliza  Jane  Howard  was  born 
1793— died  1864. 

Born  unto  them — First  marriage: 

Adolphus  Skrine,  Vivian,  Mary  Arabella  and  Antoinette 

Second  marriage  of  Eliza  Jane  Howard  (Rutherford)  was  to 
Edward  Cary  1826. 

Born  unto  them: 

Charles,  Dudley  and  Joseph. 

l,  Skrine  Rutherford  married  Susan  Bird  Thweatt  June 
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Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  was  born  about  1810,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1861. 

Susan  Bird  Thweatt  was  born  February  17,  1812,  died  1883  in 
Columbus,  Georgia. 

Born  unto  them: 

Lizzie,  Jimmie,  Robert,  Augustus,  Mary  and  Antoinette  (twins) 

Adolphus  Skrine  and  Sarah. 

Lizzie  Rutherford  born  June  1,  1823,  died  March  31,  1873. 
Suggestor  of  Memorial  Day.  Married  Roswell  Ellis,  Captain  of  the 
Columbus  Guards.  November  23,  1868. 

Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  married,  first  Mattie  Robinson  June 
6,  1866.  She  died  September  15,  1866.  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Second  marriage  to  Fannie  C.  Skinner  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
November  5,  1868.  She  died  in  Austin,  Texas,  June  5,  1913. 

Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  was  born  October  17,  1842,  died  in 
Austin,  Texas,  December  17,  1922. 

Born  unto  them: 

Susie,  Annie,  Lizzie,  Homer,  Fanny  and  Dolly  Bell 

Dolly  Bell  Rutherford  married  Hobart  Key,  January  7,  1911. 

Dolly  Bell  Rutherford  (Key)  was  born  October  20,  1888.  Hobart 
Key  was  born  February  12,  1887,  died  August  3,  1934. 

Born  unto  them: 

Edmund  Key  III,  November  11,  1911,  died  November  13,  1911, 
Austin,  Texas 

Hobart  Key,  Jr.  March  15,  1913,  Marshall,  Texas 

David  Rutherford  Key,  September  7,  1922,  Marshall,  Texas 

Edmund  Mackall  Key,  February  17,  1926,  Marshall,  Texas 

Hobart  Key,  Jr.  married  Elizabeth  Fisher  Watkins. 

Born  unto  them: 

Mary  Hobart  Key,  born  August  22,  1939. 

Albert  Watkins  Key,  born  November  29,  1940. 
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ROBERT  RUTHERFORD 


Robert  Rutherford 

Robert  Rutherford  was  born  in  Wilkes  County  George  April 
1786,  died  in  Milledgeville,  Georgia  1822.  He  married  Eliza  Howard 
in  1808.  They  lived  in  Scottsboro,  Ga.,  near  Milledgeville. 

They  had  four  children: 

Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  born  in  1810  married  Susan  Bird 
Thweatt  June  12,  1830. 

Thacker  Vivian  Rutherford  married  twice. 

Mary  Jane  Rutherford  married  first  Milton  Williams  Jan.  27, 
1841. 

Second  William  Hunter. 

Antoinette  Virginia  Rutherford  died  when  19  of  typhoid  fever, 
just  before  she  was  to  have  married  a  Mr.  Cooper  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

“Robert  Rutherford  was  a  lawyer  of  distinction  and  of  great 
energy  of  character”. 

After  having  completed  his  law  course  in  Litchfield,  Vermont 
he  went  into  an  office  of  Benjamin  Skrine  Attorney  of  Milledgeville, 
Ga.  The  wife  of  Benjamin  Skrine  was  a  kinswoman  of  the  Ruther¬ 
ford’s.  Have  heard  there  is  where  the  oldest  son  got  his  name.  Adol¬ 
phus  Skrine  Rutherford. 

“Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia”  gives  a  splendid  history  of  Robert 
Rutherford  and  his  wife  Eliza  Jane  Howard. 
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NOTICE  OF  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  RUTHERFORD 


Our  town  is  clothed  in  mourning — our  County  resounds  with 
the  voice  of  lamentation.  Robert  Rutherford  is  no  more — the  poor 
man’s  friend  has  been  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood.  Indus¬ 
trious,  active  and  ardent  in  his  pursuits,  success  attended  his  foot¬ 
steps.  Fortune  with  a  liberal  hand  rewarded  his  exertions.  Kind  and 
liberal  himself,  her  gifts  were  generously  bestowed  on  the  necessi¬ 
tous  and  meritorious.  On  him  the  needy,  never  called  in  vain  for 
aid,  nor  the  oppressed  for  assistance — zealous  in  his  professional 
pursuits  he  was  esteemed,  respected,  and  possessed  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  his  clients,  affectionate  in  private  life,  he  was  beloved 
and  adored — his  heart  void  of  guile,  he  was  an  open  opponent,  a 
warm  and  devoted  friend.  Though  his  years  were  few,  his  usefulness 
was  extensive  and  those  years  were  truly  happy.  Blessed  with  a  be¬ 
loved  wife  who  adored  him  and  children  on  whom  they  doated  with 
fond  affection.  But  who  can  tell  her  loss — what  language  describes 
her  forlorn  and  desolate  situation.  He  who  cheered  her  smile,  who 
chased  away  the  momentary  sigh  is  lost  to  her  forever.  No  more 
shall  she  hear  his  approaching  step,  nor  her  heart  leap  with  delight 
at  the  gladdening  sound  of  his  voice.  Alas,  he  is  gone  and  who  shall 
intrude  on  her  sorrows  or  dare  to  offer  consolation  for  her  loss.  “Time 
with  healing  on  his  wongs”  shall  scoth  her  agonized  feelings,  but  it  is 
the  “Light  above”  which  alone  can  remove  the  load  of  anguish  and 
despair. 

“O  Nature,  dear  Nature,  how  patient  thou  art, 

The  pangs  thou  excitest  in  her  agonized  heart, 

Philisophy  hardly  will  own. 

Tho’  reason  instructs,  that  the  God  who  had  given 
Her  husband  hath  ta’en  to  his  bosom  in  Heaven 
Yet  feeling  laments  that  he’s  gone.” 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Oct.  1st,  1822 — “Southern  Recorder” 

Milledgeville,  Ga.  Monday,  Sept.  23rd,  1822. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar,  of  the  Ocmulgee  Circuit 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  some  measure  expressive  of 
the  deep  regret  excited  by  the  death  of  their  late  fellow  mmber, 
Robert  Rutherford,  Esq.  The  Hon.  C.  B.  Strong  being  called  to  the 
chair,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published.  The  Bar  of  the  Ocmulgee 
Circuit  view  with  feelings  of  deep  interest,  the  afflicting  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Divine  Providence  which  has  deprived  this  Bar  of  one  of  its 
most  worthy  members,  in  the  recent  death  of  Col.  Robert  Rutherford. 
By  this  distressing  event,  the  County  of  Baldwin  has  been  deprived  of 
a  truly  estimable  citizen,  the  community  of  a  useful  and  efficient 
member.  We  most  sincerely  condole  with  his  afflicted  family  in  their 
irreparable  loss  and  the  reflection  that  he  was  all  that  a  fond  wife 
could  wish,  or  children  desire,  can  afford  consolation;  in  those  re¬ 
spects  we  would  offer  one  heartfelt  testimony  to  their  truth,  as  a 
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manifestation  of  our  feeling  on  this  occasion  and  as  a  testimony  of 
the  high  respect  in  which  we  hold  his  memory.  Be  it  resolved,  that 
we  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm,  for  thirty  days. 

C.  B.  Strong,  Chairman. 

Lucius  I.  C.  Lamar,  Sec’y. 


ELIZA  JANE  HOWARD  (RUTHERFORD)  CARY 

Eliza  Jane  Howard  (Rutherford)  Cary 

Eliza  Jane  Howard  was  the  daughter  of  Major  John  Howard  and 
his  wife  Jane  Vivian.  She  was  born  1793  died  June  1864.  She  was 
married  first  to  Judge  Robert  Rutherford  1808  and  second  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Cary  1826. 

It  is  said  that  her  eldest  son  Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  dis¬ 
approved  the  second  marriage  of  his  mother  and  threatened  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  groom.  The  young  couple  rode  away  and  were  mar¬ 
ried  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  numerous  offspring. 
Adolphus  was  given  a  silver  goblet  and  sent  off  to  Massachusetts 
to  school.  All  seems  to  have  turned  out  well  and  stepchildren  and  all 
lived  happily  together.  They  moved  later  to  Columbus,  Ga.  and  had 
a  lovely  home  in  “Wynton”  a  very  beautiful  suburb  of  Columbus  near 
Eliza  Jane  Howard  (Rutherford)  Cary’s  mother  and  two  sisters: 

Mary  Howard — Mrs.  Col.  Seaborn  Jones  and  Sarah  Skrine 
Howard  who  was  Mrs.  Matthew  Evans.  Mrs.  Evans  was  the  mother 
of  the  novelist  Augusta  Evans  (Wilson).  In  1929  the  magnificent  old 
Evans  home  was  torn  down.  It  was  said  to  have  had  silver  door 
knobs  and  every  elegance  and  was  a  most  beautiful  place.  A  large 
house  with  large  columns  on  three  sides  with  out-houses,  hot  house, 
ice  house  like  the  ancient  one  at  “Toddsbury”  Glocester  County, 
Virginia.  Kitchen  with  huge  fire  place  and  baking  oven  in  one  side 
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like  Mt.  Vernon.  This  lively  home  sitting  in  the  midst  of  large 
grounds  was  indeed  a  show  place. 

The  old  Jones  place  “St.  Elmo”  is  still  standing,  built  in  1823, 
somewhat  changed,  owned  by  the  Slades.  A  show  place  of  great 
interest.  The  Jones  house  is  a  magnificent  colonial  home  of  the 
ante-bellum  period  with  broad  acres  around  it. 

The  home  of  Eliza  Jane  Howard  (Rutherford)  Cary  was  torn 
down  many  years  ago  and  homes  were  built  on  her  acres. 

Major  John  Howard  was  born  Oct.  7,  1761,  in  South  Carolina 
died  in  Milledgeville,  Ga.  Oct.  12,  1822,  married  Jane  Vivian  Oct.  4, 
1788.  She  was  born  Jan.  7,  1770  died  Feb.  2,  1827,  buried  on  the 
Howard  lot  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

“John  Howard  of  Cross  Keys,  South  Carolina  went  to  the  war 
when  a  mere  stripling  with  his  brother-in-law  Captain  Putnam,  who 
served  with  Warren  Suhnfiter.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  After 
the  war  he  removed  to  Georgia  settling  first  in  Washington  County, 
then  in  Baldwin  County.  He  died  in  Milledgeville,  Ga.  and  his  tomb 
there  bears  the  inscription: 

“Major  John  Howard.” 

“He  assisted  in  establishing  American  Independence  while  act¬ 
ing  in  the  capacity  of  Major,  Soldier,  Patriot  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.” 

References:  “Whites  Historical  Collection  of  Ga.”  Baldwin  Co. 

p.  267.  Leonidas  sketch  of  Nehemiah  Howard  and 
Edith  Smith,  John  Howard’s  tomb  at  Milledgeville, 
Ga.  Old  letters  and  traditions  of  family — D.A.R.  No. 
17652 — of — Lucile  Cary  Lowry  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
Granddaughter  of  Eliza  Jane  Howard  (Rutherford) 
Cary. 

The  picture  of  Eliza  Jane  Howard  (Rutherford)  Cary  from  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  appeared  in  the  Dallas  News  Feb.  25,  1928.  Copied  from 
a  photograph  in  glass  made  more  than  100  years  ago.  It  is  owned 
by  her  granddaughter  Mrs.  Lucile  Cary  Lowry  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Major  John  Howard  was  the  son  of  Nehemiah  Howard  and  his 
wife  Edith  Smith. 

Nehemiah  Howard  emigrated  from  South  Carolina  to  Ga.  settling 
in  Elbert  Co.,  Ga.  He  was  an  only  child  born  in  South  Carolina  1725 
died  in  Elbert  County  Georgia  in  1798.  He  married  Edith  Smith  who 
was  born  1734  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  89  years  died  in  Milledge¬ 
ville,  Ga.  1823. 

Wm.  Alston  and  Charity  (folio  18  Deed  Book  C.)  of  Elbert 
County  Georgia,  to  John  Howard  of  Edgefield  County  South  Caro¬ 
lina  400  acres,  part  of  a  tract  purchased  by  said  Alston  from  Julius 
Howard  Adj. — Martin  Sims,  Leroy  Pope,  Daniel  Shaw,  James  Tait 
and  Richard  Easter,  July  1,  1794. 

Nehemiah  Howard  was  in  Cap.  Isaac  J.  Barretts  District  2, 
April  1,  1798. 

Elijah  Owens  and  Benj.  Howard  executors  of  Nehemiah  Howard. 
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ADOLPHUS  SKRINE  RUTHERFORD 


Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford 

Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford,  son  of  Robert  Rutherford  and  his 
wife,  Eliza  Jane  Howard,  was  born  in  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  in 
1810.  He  died  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Dec.  24,  1861. 

He  prepared  for  college  in  the  schools  of  his  town.  He  entered 
an  Academy  in  Massachusetts  in  1826,  graduating  in  1828. 

He  engaged  extensively  in  planting  in  Milledgeville  until  1831. 
He  went  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  where  he  lived  some  years. 

He  married  Susan  Bird  Thweatt,  June  2,  1830.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Peterson  Thweatt  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Williamson. 

Six  Children  were  born  unto  them: 

Lizzie  Rutherford — Suggestor  of  Memorial  Day — married  Cap¬ 
tain  Ellis 

Robert  Roper  Rutherford 

Augustus  Howard  Rutherford 

Mary  Eliza  Rutherford,  married  Joseph  Jones 

Antoinette,  twin  sister  died  young. 

Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  married  first  Mattie  Robinson  of 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  second  Fannie  C.  Skinner  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

Sarah  or  Sallie  Rutherford  married  Dr.  W.  J.  Fagle. 

Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  fought  in  Creek  War  1835-1836  as 
Captain  of  his  company.  Indians  destroyed  his  farm  near  Ft.  Mitchell. 
They  fought  and  ran  the  Indians  into  Florida.  In  the  History  of 
Columbus,  written  by  J.  H.  Martin  and  in  the  public  Library  there 
appears  the  statement  that,  “The  Columbus  Volunteers  were  organ- 
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ized  with  A.  S.  Rutherford,  Captain,  the  last  of  September  or  Oct¬ 
ober  1836”  R.  975.8 

Aunt  Sallie  Rutherford,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Fagle,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford,  had  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Army  Records  Division  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  trying  to  establish  authentic  claim  to  Adol¬ 
phus  S.  Rutherford’s  services  in  Creek  War  to  obtain  a  pension, 
Florida  bounty  lands,  etc.  Correspondence  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1914.  With  Mr.  John  H.  Lewis,  Attorney-At-Law,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  representing  her.  Final  decision,  March  27,  1914,  was  a 
denial  of  pension.  Long  lapse  of  time  since  the  date  of  the  war  makes 
it  difficult  to  secure  proof  thereof. 


Copy —  2141125 — War  Department 

The  Adjutant  Generals’  Office,  Washington,  March  27,  1914. 
Respectfully  returned  to  Mr.  John  H.  Lewis,  1014V2  Rroad  St.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga. 

“Such  a  search  as  it  is  practicable  to  make  from  the  data  fur¬ 
nished  has  resulted  in  failure  to  find  any  record  of  military  service 
rendered  by  a  man  named  Adolphus  S.  Rutherford  as  a  member  of 
any  organization  of  Alabama  or  Georgia  volunteers,  Creek  Indian 
War.” 

George  Andrews 
The  Adjutant  General 

Form  No.  70  A  G  B 
Ed.  May  10-13-75000 

This  was  a  great  dsiappointment! 

Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  was  a  Democrat  in  politics  and 
held  several  offices;  was  sheriff  of  Muscogee  County,  Georgia,  in 
1851;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  1857-1860;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
state  convention  in  Milledgeville  in  1861  that  passed  the  ordinance 
of  secession. 

The  silver  goblet  given  Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  by  his 
mother  Eliza  Jan  Howard  (Rutherford)  when  he  was  sent  off  to  the 
Academy  in  Massachusetts  in  1826,  is  now  owned  by  Dolly  Bell 
Rutherford  (Key).  Her  son  David  Rutherford  Key  was  christened 
from  this  goblet  in  a  lovely  sacred  service  held  at  the  home  in  Mar¬ 
shall,  Texas,  Christmas  Eve,  1922. 
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SUSAN  BIRD  THWEATT  (RUTHERFORD) 


Susan  Bird  Thweatt  (Rutherford) 

Susan  Bird  Thweatt  was  the  daughter  of  Peterson  Thweatt  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Williamson.  She  was  born  Feb.  14,  1812;  died  in 
Columbus,  Georgia,  1883;  married  Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  June 
12,  1830. 

Her  mother  Elizabeth  Williamson  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Lt.  Colonel  Micajah  Williamson  and  his  wife,  Susan  or  Sarah  Gil¬ 
liam — a  most  distinguished  family. 

Micajah  Williamson  was  born  Jan.  28,  1744;  died  about  1795  at 
the  age  of  60.  His  wife,  Sarah  Gilliam,  was  born  March  18,  1750; 
died  about  1814;  married  Feb.  25,  1765. 

“Lt.  Colonel  Micajah  Williamson  fought  in  the  battle  of  “Kettle 
Creek”,  Feb.  14,  1779,  a  struggle  between  British  and  Americans  of 
Wilkes  County,  Ga.  The  British  and  Tories  under  a  Col.  Byrd  came 
over  from  Carolina  and  sought  to  do  what  Sherman  did  nearly  a 
hundred  years  later,  viz.:  carry  fire  and  sword  through  Georgia  to 
Savannah.’’ — Extract  from  lettef  of  Miss  Eliza  A.  Bursen,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ga. 

Lt.  Colonel  Micajah  Williamson  was  one  of  three  brothers — 
Micajah,  Peter  and  Charles — who  came  from  Bedford  County  Va.,  to 
Georgia  before  the  Revolution  with  a  large  body  of  Virginians  who 
came  to  the  ceded  lands.  He  was  famous  for  his  fair  daughters — 
“they  were  the  beauties  and  belles  of  the  county.” — who  married, 
respectively: 
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Nancy  Williamson,  married  Gov.  Clarke 
Mary  Williamson,  married  Judge  Duncan  Campbell 
Sally  Williamson,  married  Judge  Griffin — afterwards  Judgt  Tait 
Susan  Williamson,  married  Dr.  Thompson  Bird 
Elizabeth  Williamson,  youngest  daughter,  married  Peterson 
Thweatt. 

“One  of  the  fair  ladies  was  grandmother  to  Judge  L.  I.  C.  La¬ 
mar,  and  another  to  Judge  John  A.  Campbell  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.” 

From  the  Life  and  Speeches  of  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  1825-1895,  Ed¬ 
ward  Mayes,  L.L.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
wrote  an  article  bearing  on  the  Williamson  Family. 

“To  Sarah  Gilliam  Williamson  belongs  the  distinguished  honor 
of  being  the  first  American  woman  to  furnish  from  her  descendants 
two  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Justice 
John  A.  Campbell  of  Alabama  was  her  grandson;  Justice  L,  I.  C.  La¬ 
mar  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi  was  her  great  grandson.”  She  has 
many  descendants  in  Georgia  and  other  states  who  are  prominent 
and  successful  people,  who  revere  and  honor  the  name  of  this  noble 
patriot.  Foster’s  Revolutionary  Reader  has  one  chapter — Sarah  Gil¬ 
liam  Williamson. 

The  pictures  of  Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  and  his  wife  Susan 
Bird  Thweatt  Rutherford  are  copied  from  the  original  pivot  breast 
pin,  having  his  picture  on  one  side  and  hers  on  the  other,  which  has 


This  picture  of  Susan  Bird  Thweatt  Rutherford,  taken  years  later,  has  the 
word  “Mother”  on  it,  written  by  her  son  Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford — 
Hobart  Key,  Jr.’s  grandfather — “Dan  Dan”.  This,  of  course,  is  a  copy  of 
a  photograph  from  the  Rutherford  album. 
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an  interesting  history.  This  pin  with  other  valued  articles  was  hidden 
under  the  bricks  of  an  old  fashioned  fire  place  for  safe  keeping  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  4  Sherman  s  march  through  Georgia  .  The  heat  marred 
the  picture  of  Susan,  etc.,  making  her  appear  to  have  a  goiter. 

The  silver  goblet  now  in  possession  of  the  Hobart  Key,  Jr.  s  was 
one  of  the  treasures  hidden  at  the  same  time  the  pin  was.  The  base 
of  it  was  melted  from  the  top  and  had  to  be  restored  as  it  was  orig¬ 
inally.  It  belong  to  Susan  Bird  Thweatt  Rutherford,  great  grand¬ 
mother  of  Hobart  Key,  Jr.  The  goblet  was  in  two  pieces.  One  of  her 
brothers  gave  it  to  his  brother — “a  brother  to  a  brother  . 


LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD  ELLIS 


Lizzie  Rutherford  (Ellis) 

Originator  of  Memorial  Day 

Lizzie  Rutherford  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Adolphus  Skrine 
Rutherford  and  his  wife,  Susan  Bird  Thweatt.  She  was  born  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia,  June  1,  1833;  died  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  March  31, 
1873.  She  was  married  to  Roswell  Ellis,  Captain  of  the  Columbus 
Guards,  November  23,  1868. 

“No  woman  has  left  a  more  beautiful  impress  upon  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century  than  Lizzie  Rutherford,  afterwards  Mrs.  Ros¬ 
well  Ellis,  in  originating  the  sadly  sweet  customs  of  Memorial  Day. 
She  was  one  of  those  warm  hearted,  generous  natures  who  considered 
no  sacrifice  too  great  for  those  she  loved,  no  task  too  irksome  if  some 
life  would  be  brightened.  That  love  of  country  that  had  characterized 
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her  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors  was  none  less  prominent  in  her; 
and  thou  not  permitted  to  face  the  enemy  in  open  field,  she  devoted 
her  time  and  energy  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  During  the  Civil  War,  1861-1865,  The 
Soldiers  Aid  Society  was  organized  at  Columbus,  Georgia.  A  “Home” 
established  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  9th  Ave.  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Lizzie  Rutherford  was  conspicuous  in 
her  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  “Home”  and  Society  of  which 
she  was  made  Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Carter,  President. 

Before  the  “Home”  was  ready  for  occupants,  in  that  there  was 
no  furniture,  a  telegram  was  received  from  Chattahooche  saying, 
“Open  the  doors  of  your  hospital — men  badly  scalded”.  The  gun  boat 
stationed  down  the  Chattahooche  River  had  exploded  and  all  on 
board  were  seriously  hurt.  No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  communi¬ 
cated  than  Lizzie  Rutherford,  realizing  the  necessity  for  prompt 
assistance,  obtained  the  large  wagon  of  the  Southern  Express  Co.  and 
went  from  house  to  house  collecting  mattresses  and  cots  and  other 
articles  that  were  willingly  given  to  the  “Home”.  By  the  time  the 
boat  reached  the  wharf,  the  hospital  was  in  readiness. 

When  the  snowy  pinions  of  Peace  were  once  more  spread  out 
over  the  North  and  South,  the  hospital  doors  closed,  its  halls  empty, 
this  noble  woman  who  had  devoted  herself  to  the  cause  of  alleviating 
suffering,  who  had  closed  the  eyelids  of  many  a  fine  mother’s  boy, 
who  had  whispered  words  of  comfort  to  the  dying,  thus  robbing  death 
of  its  sting — won  for  herself  the  appellation  of  “The  Soldier’s  Friend”. 
With  many  of  her  companions  were  wont  to  care  for  the  graves  of 
those  whoe  hearts  blood  had  mingled  with  the  sod.  On  one  occasion 
as  they  wended  their  way  from  the  “city  of  the  dead”  her  patriotic 
soul  stirred  to  its  depths,  she  exclaimed,  “They  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
Their  heroism  and  valor  shall  be  perpetuated.  Let  us  have  a  Mem¬ 
orial  Day  and  annually  decorate  their  graves  with  our  choicest  flowers 
and  all  Soldier  Aid  Societies  be  changed  into  Ladies  Memorial  Asso¬ 
ciations”.  To  her  it  seemed  an  inspiration — Heavern  born  thought — 
a  cunning  gem  to  her  many  acts  of  charity.  Her  companions  eagerly 
grasped  the  idea  and  at  once  held  a  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
John  A.  Taylor  to  decide  how  to  dispose  of  the  hospital  property. 
Her  resolution  was  introduced  and  adopted.  She  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting.  “Man  proposes  but  God  disposes”.  She  was  called  to 
the  bedside  of  a  dear  relative  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Williams,  who  introduced  Miss  Rutherford’s  resolution,  was 
elected  Secretary  in  Miss  Rutherford’s  place  and  authorized  to  write 
to  all  Soldiers  Aid  Societies  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  and  inaugurate 
the  custom  of  Memorial  Day.  Miss  Rutherford  suggested  April  26, 
the  anniversary  of  General  Toseph  E.  Johnston’s  surrender  as  the  day 
set  aside  to  decorate  the  soldier’s  graves. 

The  first  Memorial  address  ever  delivered  in  the  United  States 
in  honor  of  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  was  delivered  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  on  April  26,  1866,  by  Gen.  J.  N.  Ramsey. 

The  custom  was  taken  up  by  the  North  a  few  years  later  and  has 
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now  become  a  national  celebration.  The  date  varies  according  to 
climatic  conditions.  It  is  not  to  celebrate  battles  fought  or  victories 
won,  but  is  a  memorial  to  our  dead  and  linked  with  each  garland 
of  evergreens  on  the  soldier  boys  grave  memory  weaves  a  fadeless 
wreath  of  immortals  and  circles  the  name  of  : 

Lizzie  Rutherford  Ellis 

Written  by  Mary  Eliza  Rutherford  Jones  sistei  of  Lizzie  Ruther¬ 
ford  Ellis.  ,  , 

On  April  25,  1898,  the  Columbus  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 

the  Confederacy  named  their  chapter  Lizzie  Rutherford  . 

Her  Memory  is  Honored 

Handsome  marble  slab  adorns  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Ruther¬ 
ford  Ellis  in  Howard  lot  in  Linwood  cemetery,  Columbus,  Ga.  The 
slab  has  the  following  wording  upon  it: 

LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD 
THE  SOLIDER’S  FRIEND 
AND 

SUGGESTOR  OF  MEMORIAL  DAY 
SECRETARY  SOLIDER’S  AID  SOCIETY 

1861  -  1865 

“Voices  have  blest  her  now  silent 
and  dumb 

Voices  will  bless  her  in  long 
Years  to  come.” 

Married  to  Roswell  Ellis,  Captain  of  the  Columbus  Guards 

Nov.  23rd,  1868 

Daughter  of 

Adolphus  Skrine  and  Susan  Thweatt 
Rutherford 

Born  June  1st,  1833 
Died  March  31st,  1873 

Erected  by 

Lizzie  Rutherford  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  ladies  of  the  Lizzie  Rutherford  Chapter  of  D.  A.  R.’s  gave 
the  handsome  Carrara  Urn  which  also  adorns  the  grave. 

Anne  Rutherford  remembers  being  taken,  when  a  very  small 
child,  to  the  cemetery  to  the  memorial  services  and  seeing  the  sol¬ 
diers  (I  suppose  they  were  the  Columbus  Guards)  file  around  Lizzie 
Rutherford  Ellis  grave  and  each  one  dropped  a  white  rose  on  it.  She 
also  remembered  these  soldiers  firing  a  salute  over  the  grave.  Many 
years  later,  after  living  in  Texas,  Anne  returned  to  Columbus,  Ga. 
(where  Lizzie  Rutherford  Ellis  is  buried)  with  her  sister,  Lizzie,  for 
a  visit  and  they  had  the  privilege  of  placing  flowers  in  the  urn. 

The  Button  Gwinnett  Chapter  of  D.  A.  R/s  had  a  tree  planted 
on  the  lawn  of  the  Public  Library  at  Columbus,  Ga.  to  stand  as  a 
living  memento  to  the  life  and  character  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Rutherford 
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Ellis  ...  as  it  grows  and  spreads  and  points  toward  heaven,  and 
generations  of  the  future  gather  beneath  it  to  contemplate  her  golden 
heart  and  fragrant  life,  may  it  speak  to  them  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  Go  thou,  and  Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long, 
and  thus  make  life,  death  and  that  vast  forever,  one  grand  sweet 
song”. 

From  the  address  of  T.  Hicks  Fort  at  the  planting  of  the  Memo¬ 
rial  tree. 


ADOLPHUS  SKRINE  RUTHERFORD 

Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford 

Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  was  the  youngest  son  of  Adolphus 
Skrine  Rutherford  and  his  wife,  Susan  Bird  Thweatt.  He  was  born 
Oct.  17,  1842,  in  Delongia,  Lumpkin  County,  Georgia;  died  Dec.  14, 
1922,  in  Austin,  Texas.  He  married  first,  Mattie  Robinson  in  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Ga.,  June  6,  1866.  She  died  Sept.  15,  1866.  Second  mar¬ 
riage  was  to  Fannie  C.  Skinner,  Nov.  5,  1868,  in  Savannah,  Ga.  in 
the  historic  old  Independent  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev.  D.  L.  Porter 
performed  the  ceremony.  Wedding  invitation  in  Fannie  C.  Skinner’s 
scrap  book. 
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The  Rutherford  sisters  at  2102 
Nueces  St.,  Austin,  Texas  1914 
Dolly  Bell,  Fanny,  H.  Key,  Jr., 
Lizzie 


Homer  Howard  Rutherford  fishing 
on  Pedernales  River  1919 


Lizzie,  H.  Key,  Jr.,  Dolly  Bell, 
Susan 


Annie,  H.  Key,  Jr.,  Susan,  Pike’s 
Peak,  Colorado  1921 


Six  children  were  born  unto  them: 

Susan  Mary  Rutherford — Born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  married  A.  L. 
Jackson 

Annie  Peterson  Rutherford — Born  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

Lizzie  Finch  Rutherford — Born  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

Homer  Howard  Rutherford — Born  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  married 
Byrd  Dinges 

Fanny  Roberta  Rutherford — Born  in  Austin,  Texas,  married  C.  A. 
Blake 

Dolly  Bell  Rutherford — Born  in  Austin,  Texas,  married  Hobart 

Key 

Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  wished  to  become  a  physician.  He 
was  unable  to  gratify  this  desire  on  account  of  his  father  having  had 
financial  reverses  and  dying  young.  He  had  to  become  a  bread  win¬ 
ner  when  he  was  quite  young. 
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When  the  Civil  War  came,  he  was  too  young  to  go,  but  per¬ 
suaded  his  family  to  give  their  consent — “When  the  boys  in  grey 
caught  a  step  to  the  martial  strains  of  “Dixie”  and  went  forth  to  a 
thousand  gory  fields,  they  did  not  go  as  traitors  and  rebels,  but  as 
maintainers  of  constitutional  liberty  and  defenders  of  their  own  ‘Sweet 
homes’  and  it  was  the  consciousness  of  right  and  the  recollection  of 
mother,  home  and  fireside  which  made  them  the  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  the  world  for  valor,  endurance  and  consecration  to  a 
cause  they  loved.”  “Never  have  men  fought  so  desperately,  never 
have  men  endured  such  hardships  more  cheerfully,  and  never  have 
men  died  more  gamely  than  did  the  matchless  soldiers  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.” 

Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford  served  with  the  Third  Regiment 
Georgia  State  Troops,  Company  A.  He  fought  gallantly  and  bravely. 
He  was  made  Captain  and  was  about  to  be  made  Major  when  the 
war  closed.  At  one  time  during  the  war  he  had  a  long  illness  of 
typhoid  fever.  When  recuperating  he  worked  in  the  Comptrollers 
office  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  when  that  city  was  the  capital  of  Georgia. 
Peterson  Thweatt,  his  uncle,  was  Comptroller  General.  During  his 
service  there  his  particular  duty  was  to  sign  his  name  on  Confed¬ 
erate  bills.  His  heirs  are  the  proud  possessors  of  a  few  of  these  bills. 
Some  of  them  were  found  in  an  antique  shop  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
The  old  capitol  building  where  he  worked  is  now  a  school  for  boys — 
Georgia  Military  College.  Some  of  his  heirs  have  had  the  privilege  of 
going  back  there,  after  all  of  these  years,  and  going  into  the  office 
where  he  worked. 

In  1868  he  was  a  successful  grocery  merchant  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
Later  on  he  moved  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  where  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Eagle  and  Phenix  Manufacturing  Company.  This  work  finally 
took  him  to  Texas  in  1878.  He  made  his  home  in  Austin,  Texas,  where 
he  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  traveling  salesman.  During  the  years  he  was  connected 
with  a  number  of  establishments,  but  his  long  service  was  with  the 
two  in  his  old  home  city,  Columbus,  Georgia:  Eagle  and  Phenix 
Mills  and  the  Georgia  Manufacturing  Company.  He  had  interests  in 
the  latter.  As  he  went  from  place  to  place  he  made  a  host  of  friends 
and  had  many  admirers.  He  was  a  very  successful  salesman,  being 
often  complimented  for  his  conscientious  work.  His  charm  of  man¬ 
ner,  so  genial  and  kind  was  very  telling  in  his  business.  He  retired 
from  business  about  five  years  before  his  death. 

1760941 
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Office  Of 
F.  L,  LITTLE, 

Judge  County  Court, 

Hancock  County 

Sparta,  Ga.  March  31,  1902 

Capt.  A.  S.  Rutherford 
Austin,  Texas. 

My  dear  Captain 

It  gave  me  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  after  so  many 
years  of  separation,  and  on  my  part,  ignorance  of  your  whereabouts. 
Really  I  did  not  know  until  I  received  your  letter,  that  you  were  in 
life.  I  recognized  your  well  remembered  chirography  at  a  glance. 
Your  signautre  is  unchanged  through  all  these  years  of  bitter  experi¬ 
ence — How  well  do  I  recall  it! 

Well  I  am  here  where  I  married  in  1859 — When  the  war  ended, 
I  came  home  to  find  that  my  wife  and  two  children  were  absolutely 
dependent  on  me,  and  I  went  to  work  to  support  them.  We  have  had 
eleven  children  and  thank  God  have  not  been  hungry,  or  unsheltered 
a  day.  My  dear  wife  still  survives,  and  only  five  of  our  children  are 
in  life.  I  went  to  the  practice  of  law  in  1866,  and  in  1872  was  appointed 
County  Judge  and  have  held  that  office  ever  since  with  the  exception 
of  four  years  and  am  now  serving  my  seventh  term.  For  fifteen  years 
after  the  war  I  suffered  much  from  ill  health  and  many  times  thought 
that  I  had  come  to  the  last  day,  but  am  now  much  improved,  and 
stouter  at  63  years  of  age  than  at  any  time  prior  to  my  45th  year. 

Yes,  I  remember  you  thoroughly  well  and  frequently  in  Milledge- 
ville  meet  with  some  of  the  members  of  your  old  Co.  “A”.  Getting 
your  letter  has  opened  the  way  for  memory  to  recall  the  hot  days 
around  Atlanta  in  the  summer  of  1864 — the  march  toward  Savannah — 
the  fight  at  Honey  Hill  in  S.  C. — The  seige  and  evacuation  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  etc. — You  remember  at  “Honey  HilF  all  the  companies  of  the 
3rd  Regt.  Ga.  State  Troops  were  detailed  as  skirmishers  and  placed 
under  command  of  Major  H.  D.  Beman  and  skirmished  actively  while 
Cos.  “A”  and  “F”  fortified  with  pine  logs  and  a  little  ditch  on  the 
hill — Well  we  did  them  up  completely.  A  year  or  two  after  the  war  I 
met  Genl  Gustave  W.  Smith  who  commanded  our  divisions  and  who 
personally  made  that  fight  with  our  Brigade  and  a  few  other  scattered 
troops.  The  Federal  General  who  commanded  the  Yankees  told  him 
that  he  had  10.000  troops  engaged.  We  had  not  more  than  1500;  but 
we  killed  and  wounded  more  than  that  number  of  the  enemy.  At 
Atlanta,  we  fought  under  Hood,  with  G.  W.  Smith  as  our  Major 
Genl,  R.  W.  Carswell,  Brigadier  General,  Luke  G.  Johnson  as  Colonel, 
R.  W.  Heard  Lieut  Colonel,  H.  D.  Beman  Major,  and  F.  L.  Little 
Adjutant.  At  Savannah  we  were  commanded  by  Lieut  Genl  Hardee. 
Genl  Carswell  died  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  Major  Beman  also 
died  some  twelve  years  ago.  He  was  a  splendid  officer  and  Gentleman, 
and  I  have  missed  him  much. 

Your  Company  and  Co  “F”  fought  next  to  the  little  Regiment 
comanded  by  Col  Beverly  D.  Evans  of  Sandersville,  Ga,  and  did 
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splendid  fighting  there  for  six  or  seven  hours  without  being  re¬ 
lieved — I  was  with  them  much  during  the  fight  and  can  testify  with¬ 
out  reservation  to  the  fact  that  you  and  every  man  of  your  command 
behaved  most  gallantly,  and  did  fearful  execution  to  the  Yankees,  all 
on  your  front. 

How  I  would  like  to  see  you  my  dear  Captain  and  go  over  those 
heroic  days  in  memory.  I  cannot  promise  to  be  there,  but  if  I  do  go 
to  Dallas  to  the  reunion  I  must  meet  you  there.  My  beard  is  as  white 
as  the  snows  of  winter  but  I  am  an  unconquered  rebel  yet,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  South  was  right  in  her  struggle  and  that  the  coming 
days  will  bring  her  vindication.  With  my  kindest  and  best  wishes  for 
you. 

I  am  sincerely  your  friend 

FRANK  L.  LITTLE 

Adjt.  3rd  Regt.  Ga.  State  Troops 


FANNIE  CORNELIA  SKINNER  (RUTHERFORD) 


Fannie  Cornelia  Skinner  (Rutherford) 

Fannie  Cornelia  Skinner  was  born  Oct.  20,  1850;  died  in  Austin, 
Texas,  June  5,  1913.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Skin¬ 
ner,  born  at  Fairplay,  Morgan  County,  Georgia,  Sept.  3,  1823;  died 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Sept.  28,  1860  and  his  wife  Mary  Frances  Morrison 
of  Augusta,  Ga. — daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Tobler  Parker)  Mor¬ 
rison,  born  Jan.  12,  1832,  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  died  Jan.  14,  1887,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  They  were  married  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Nov.  8,  1849. 
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Lucius  Cornelius  Skinner  was  the  son  of  Julius  Skinner,  born 
March  13,  1795,  at  Harwinton,  Conn.;  died  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  2, 
1872,  and  his  wife  Lucinda  Houston  of  Georgia — daughter  of  James 
and  Mary  (Hughey)  Houston — born  April  12,  1803,  died  Dec.  21, 
1864.  They  were  married  Sept.  5,  1822. 

Julius  Skinner  was  the  son  of  Arad  Skinner,  born  Nov.  3,  1756, 
at  Harwinton,  Conn.;  died  at  Harwinton  Nov.  22,  1828,  and  his  wife 
Mary  Baker,  of  Tolland,  Conn,  first  wife,  born  Nov.  15,  1763;  died 
at  Harwinton,  Conn.  Sept.  25,  1809.  They  were  married  Feb.  19,  1789. 

Arad  Skinner  was  the  son  of  Ashbel  Skinner,  born  March  16, 
1716;  died  at  Harwinton,  Conn.,  June  6,  1728  (He  was  Selectman  of 
Harwinton  several  times,  including  the  years  1778,  1779,  1780)  and 
his  wife,  Marah  Phelps  Holcomb,  born  Nov.  8,  1722,  died  Sept.  5, 
1778,  aged  56  years  and  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Holcomb  and 
Martha  Phelps.  They  were  married  August  7,  1746. 

Ashbel  Skinner  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Skinner,  born  Nov.  15, 
1680,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  died  March  16,  1761  at  Windsor  (Will  and 
codicil  approved  May  2,  1761)  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Grant,  born  at 
Windsor,  Conn.,  Sept.  2,  1684.  They  were  married  July  19,  1705. 

Martha  Phelps  (Mrs.  Samuel  Holcomb),  mother  of  Marah  Phelps 
Holcomb,  who  married  Ashbel  Skinner,  was  born  Nov.  12,  1688;  and 

died  _ * _ _ _ ;  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Timothy  Phelps  and  his 

wife,  Mary  Griswold. 

Timothy  Phelps  was  born  Aug.  1639;  died  1719,  and  was  the 
son  of  William  Phelps. 

William  Phelps  was  born  in  England  August  19,  1599,  died  in 
Windsor,  Conn.,  July  14,  1672.  May  5,  1635  he  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  from  Douchester.  Was  a  member  of 
the  first  court  held  in  Connecticut  1636;  also  in  1637 — this  court  de¬ 
clared  war  against  the  Piquoits.  He  was  a  magistrate  from  1638  to  the 
close  of  1642;  Deputy  to  General  Court  1646,  1647,  1648,  1649,  1651, 
1657;  In  1658  was  again  made  magistrate  and  held  the  office  four 
years. 

Ref. — Palfreys’  "History  of  New  England”,  Vol.  I,  Magistrate  of 

Connecticut  1658-1662. 

Palfreys’  "History  of  New  England”,  Vol.  II,  page  638 

Stiles’  "Ancient  Windsor”,  Vol.  II,  pages  563-564 

Our  eligibility  to  become  a  member  of  the  National  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Texas 

Ancestor — William  Phelps — Connecticut 

Lizzie  Finch  Rutherford — No.  724-1926 — 

Dolly  Bell  Rutherford  (Mrs.  Hobart  Key) — No.  829 — 1930 — 

Ashbel  Skinner,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Grant)  Skinner  of 
Windsor,  Conn.,  born  March  16,  1716;  died  June  5,  1792.  Married 
Aug.  7,  1746,  to  Marah  Phelps  Holcomb  of  Windsor,  who  died  Sept. 
5,  1778,  aged  56  years.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  Harwinton,  Conn,  and 
was  quite  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  served  as  select¬ 
man  for  the  years  1751,  1763,  1764,  1765,  1770,  1772,  1774,  1775, 
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1778,  1779  and  1780,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  that  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

He  was  a  civil  officer  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  serving 
as  selectman  for  the  town  of  Harwinton,  Conn,  for  the  years  1778, 
1779  and  1780  (Lee  History  of  Harwinton  by  S  Manning  Chapman, 
page  118;  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.)  Three  of  his  sons — Ashbel  Jr.,  Ira  and  Zimri — were  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldiers. 

He  and  his  wife,  Marah,  are  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at 
Harwinton,  Conn.,  and  the  tombstones  that  mark  their  graves  are 
still  standing.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the  privilege  of  Anne  and  Lizzie 
Rutherford  to  visit  this  old  cemetery  at  Harwinton,  Connecticut.  With 
them  was  Mrs.  Edmund  Key,  grandmother  of  Hobart  Key  Jr.  The 
gravestones  most  unusual  and  interesting: 


Here  lies  the  body  of 
MARAH 
comfort  of  one 
ASHBEL  SKINNER 
died  Sept.  5,  1778 
in  the  56  years  of  her  age. 

MARAH 

SKINNER 


Here  lies  the  body  of 
ASHBEL  SKINNER 
who  died  Jan.  6,  1790 
in  the  76  year  of  his  age 

ASHBEL 

SKINNER 


We  visited  these  graves  July  14,  1925.  They  are  the  graves  of 
our  great,  great,  great-grandfather  and  grandmother.  We  visited 
the  graves  of  Arad  Skinner  and  his  wife,  Mary  Baker,  our  great,  great¬ 
grandfather  and  grandmother. 

For  membership  in  the  D.  A.  R.,  we  could  use  as  our  lineal  an- 
cester  Ashbel  Skinner.  His  record  is  given  on  the  preceding  page. 
Ref:  History  of  Harwinton,  Conn,  by  S.  Manning  Chipman,  page  118. 
A  copy  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

“Conn.  Archives — Revolutionary  War,”  Vol.  30,  Part  I,  1777- 
1782,  showing  signature  as  Selectman  to  certificate  dated  Harwin¬ 
ton,  March  25,  1779. 

The  Skinner  family  was  a  most  prominent  one  throughout  New 
England.  Our  branch  settling  in  Windsor  and  Harwinton,  Conn.  A 
chart  of  the  Pedigree  of  Julius  Skinner,  grandfather  of  Fannie  Cor¬ 
nelia  Skinner  (Rutherford)  is  owned  by  the  Rutherfords  and  Dolly 
Bell  Rutherford  (Key).  This  chart  shows  the  ancestry  of  Julius  Skin¬ 
ner,  1795-1872,  and  includes  in  each  generation  only  the  child  in 
direct  line  of  descent.  This  chart  was  compiled  by  Mrs.  Herbert  M. 
Milam  (nee  Nena  Mitchell)  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1923,  granddaughter  of 
Julius  Skinner.  She  died  in  Atlanta  some  few  years  afterwards. 

The  immigrant  ancestors  of  Julius  Skinner  came  from  England 
to  America  between  the  year  1629  and  1650.  They  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Windsor  and  Hartford,  Conn.  John  Skinner,  born  in 
Baintree,  England,  came  to  America  between  1632  and  1635,  was  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  married  in  Windsor, 
1638,  to  Mary — daughter  of  Deacon  Joseph  Loomis — born  in  Eng- 
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land  about  1620.  John  died  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Oct.  30,  1650. 

Fannie  Cornelia  Skinner  (Rutherford  )was  very  beautiful;  rather 
retiring  and  timid  as  she  grew  older.  As  a  little  girl  about  eleven  or 
twelve,  during  the  Civil  War,  she  manifested  a  great  deal  of  bravery. 
She  rode  her  pony,  with  her  squirrel  in  her  pocket,  to  a  Yankee  camp 
to  ask  for  some  tea  for  the  family.  Her  request  was  granted. 

Her  early  education  was  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  at  the  Tulip  Female 
Institute.  She  won  many  “Reward  of  Merit  Cards” — three  of  which 
are  in  her  scrap  book.  These  were  given  by  B.  J.  Borden,  Principal, 
1862.  While  living  in  Arkansas  some  years  later,  she  attended  college. 
She,  with  her  family,  returned  again  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  Shortly  afterwards  she  was  married  to  Adolphus  Skrine 
Rutherford. 

Always  it  has  been  said  her  whole  life  was  like  a  pure  white 
flower,  shedding  its  fragrance  for  the  joy  of  inspiration  of  all  who 
came  within  its  radius. 

Julius  Skinner  was  the  son  of  Arad  Skinner  and  Mary  Baker. 
Mary  Baker  was  the  daughter  of  Seth  Baker  and  Mary  or  Mercy 
Skinner. 

“Connecticut  Archives — Revolutionary  War,”  IIA:  386  Muster 
Rolls,  1775. 

Roll  of  those  in  the  South  Military  Company  in  the  town  of  Tol¬ 
land,  who  in  obedience  to  the  Law  of  this  Colony  (passed  in  General 
Assembly  last  October)  have  performed  some  special  Military  duty 
for  which  (by  Act  of  Assembly)  they  are  entitled  to  some  pecuniary 
reward  .  .  .  showing  Seth  Baker,  private,  performed  ten  half  days’ 
training.  Entitled  to  0:5:6  pay. 

Dated  Tolland  10th.  day  of  June,  1775. 

State  Library,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

William  Phelps,  born  in  England,  August  19th,  1599;  died  in 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  July  14th,  1672.  May  5th,  1635,  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  from  Dorchester.  Was  a 
member  of  the  first  court  held  in  Connecticut  1636;  also  in  1637  this 
court  declared  war  against  the  Pequots.  Wa3  a  Magistrate  from  1638 
to  the  close  of  1642.  Deputy  to  General  Court  1646,  1647,  1648,  1649, 
1651,  1657.  In  1658  he  was  again  made  Magistrate  and  held  the  of¬ 
fice  four  years. 

Palfrey’s  “History  of  New  England”,  Vol  I 

Magistrate  of  Connecticut  1658-1662. 

Palfrey’s  “History  of  New  England”,  Vol.  II,  page  638 

Stiles’  “Ancient  Windsor”,  Vol.  II,  pp.  563-564 

For  the  D.  A.  R.  use  the  same  records  to  Ashbel  Skinner. 

Ashbel  Skinner  served  as  selectman  for  the  town  of  Harwinton, 
Connecticut,  for  the  years  1751,  1763,  1764,  1765,  1770,  1772,  1774, 
1775,  1778,  1779,  1780.  History  of  Harwinton,  Connecticut,  by  Man¬ 
ning  Chipman,  page  118.  A  copy  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

(2)  Connecticut  Archives — Revolutionary  War,  Vol.  30,  part  I, 
Harwinton,  March  25th,  1779. 
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MARY  FRANCES  MORRISON  (SKINNER) 


A  later  picture  of  Mary  Frances  Morrison  (Skinner).  These  pictures  were 
copied  from  photographs  in  the  family  album.  Dolly  Bell  Rutherford  (Key) 
possesses  the  chain  worn  by  her  grandmother  in  this  picture. 
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Mary  Frances  Morrison  (Skinner) 

Mary  Frances  Morrison  (Skinner)  was  the  mother  of  Fannie 
Cornelia  Skinner  (Rutherford).  She  was  born  January  12,  1832,  at 
Augusta,  Georgia;  died  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  January  14,  1887.  She 
married  Lucius  Cornelius  Skinner  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  November 
8,  1849.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Morrison,  a  prominent  banker 
and  merchant  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  his  wife  Mary  (Tobler  Parker) 
Morrison. 


Katherine  McDuffie  Morrison  (Wilson) 

Katherine  McDuffie  Morrison  (Wilson)  was  a  sister  of  Mary 
Frances  Morrison  (Skinner).  She  was  born  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  in 
1829.  In  1852  she  married  Claudius  C.  Wilson  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Wilson,  Norwood  and  Lester.  She  died 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  May  24,  1904,  and  was  buried  in  the  beautiful 
Bonaventure  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Wilson  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  Colonel  of  25th 
Georgia  Regiment,  and  died  in  October,  1863,  at  Ringold,  Ga.,  a  few 
days  after  he  had  been  commissioned  brigadier  general  for  distinguish¬ 
ed  services  in  the  battle  of  Chickmauga  , where  he  commanded  a 
brigade. 

These  two  sisters,  Mary  Frances  Morrison  and  Katherine  Mc¬ 
Duffie  Morrison  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  when  young  ladies,  were  considered 
to  have  been  the  two  most  beautiful  young  women  of  their  day. 


Mary  (Tobler  Parker)  Morrison  was  the  mother  of  Mary  Frances 
Morrison  (Skinner)  and  her  sister  Katherine  McDuffie  (Wilson)  of 
Augusta,  Georgia.  She  was  the  wife  of  John  Morrison,  a  prominent 
banker  and  merchant  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  They  were  married  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1827.  John  Morrison  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Sept.  30, 
1839,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  yellow  fever.  Mary  (Tob¬ 
ler  Parker)  Morrison  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  April  1,  1875,  in  the  64th 
year  of  her  age. 


DOLLY  BELL  RUTHERFORD  (KEY) 


Dolly  Bell  Rutherford  (Key) 

Dolly  Bell  Rutherford,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Adolphus  Skrine 
Rutherford  and  his  wife  Fannie  Cornelia  Skinner,  was  born  in  Austin, 
Texas,  Oct.  20,  1888 — rather  interesting  to  note,  she  was  born  on  her 
mother’s  birthday.  She  was  married  to  Hobart  Key  of  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas,  Jan.  7,  1911.  The  marriage  took  place  in  All  Saint’s  Chapel. 
Rev.  Harris  Masterson  reading  the  marriage  vows.  Hobart  Key  was 
born  in  Marshall,  Texas  Feb.  12,  1887 — he  died  in  Marshall,  Texas 
August  3,  1934. 

Children  born  unto  them: 

Edmund  Key  III,  born  Nov.  11,  1911  in  Austin,  Texas. 

He  died  in  Austin,  Texas,  No.  13,  1911. 

Hobart  Key,  Jr.,  born  March  15,  1913  in  Marshall,  Texas. 

David  Rutherford  Key,  born  Sept.  14,  1922  in  Marshall,  Texas. 

Edmund  Mackall  Key,  born  Feb.  17,  1926  in  Marshall,  Texas. 
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Dolly  Bell  Rutherford  (Key)  graduated  from  the  Whitis  Prepara¬ 
tory  School  in  Austin,  Texas,  June  7,  1905.  She  won  the  University 
Scholarship.  She  entered  the  University  of  Texas  in  September  of 
the  same  year.  She  received  her  B.A.  degree  June  9,  1908.  In  1909 
she  took  post-graduate  work. 

While  a  student  in  the  University  she  was  very  active  on  the 
campus.  She  was  interested  in  dramatics  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
a  number  of  plays.  She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Ashbel  Literary 
Society.  When  the  society  presented  the  University  of  Texas  with 
the  Ashbel  Smith  Memorial  West  window.  Miss  Rutherford  made 
the  address.  “She  reviewed  the  life  of  Ashbel  Smith,  first  president 
of  the  University  board  of  regents,  and  paid  a  brief  tribute  to  his 
memory.  The  window  was  then  formally  presented,  Miss  Rutherford 
drawing  the  veil  that  had  covered  it.” 

“On  behalf  of  the  University,  President  Mezes  accepted  the  win¬ 
dow  in  a  brief  address,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  window 
was  the  first  thing  of  substantial  value  to  be  presented  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  any  student  organization.” 

Copied  from  “Cactus”  1908: 

“Dolly  Bell  Rutherford  B.A.,  Austin,  Texas. 

Y.W.C.A.;  Rabbit’s  Foot;  Choral  Club; 

Ashbel  Literary  Society;  Secretary  Class  ’06-’07 

“Cactus”  Representative,  06-’07;  Associate  Editor  Texan,  06-’07; 
Cactus  Board,  07-  08;  President  Ashbel,  Spring  Term,  07- 
’08. 

“By  her  charm  she  won 

The  hearts  of  all  that  she  did  angle  for.” 

In  1909  she  was  Theme  Reader  of  The  Whitis  school,  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer  she  acted  as  secretary  for  this  school. 


Dolly  Bell,  H.  Key,  Jr.,  1st  Lt.  109  Adkins  St.,  Marshall,  Texas, 
Hobart  Key  37th  Infantry  U.S.A.,  Winter,  1928.  Home  of  Dolly  Bell 
at  Boerne,  Texas,  1917  and  Hobart  Key 


Shortly  after  her  marriage  to  Hobart  Key  they  moved  to  Mar¬ 
shall,  Texas  where  the  Key  family,  a  prominent  pioneer  East  Texas 
family,  had  lived  for  many  years.  Later  on  she  became  very  active 
in  the  Parent-Teacher  s  Association.  She  was,  at  one  time,  president 
of  Stephen  F.  Austin  P.T.A.  of  Marshall.  She  delivered  an  address 
“Child  Welfare  in  the  Community”  which  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  club.  School  Sanitation  was  to  be  a  study  topic  which 
was  of  great  interest  to  her. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
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a  member  of  the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  D.  A.  R. 


Dolly  Bell  Key  Fee  Well  #1,  East  Texas  Field  1932,  E.  M.  Key,  D.  R.  Key, 
Dolly  Bell  Key,  Hobart  Key 

She  is  one  of  the  few  “Lady”  oil  operators  in  the  State  having 
actively  engaged  in  the  oil  business  for  25  years. 

Miss  Dolly,  as  she  is  called  in  these  days  by  her  many  friends, 
has  actively  supported  the  Historical  Restoration  of  Jefferson,  Texas, 
and  has  contributed  in  many  ways  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  learning  here  in  East  Texas. 


LIZZIE  FINCH  RUTHERFORD 
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Lizzie  Finch  Rutherford 

Teaching  of  the  Blind  Her  Life  Work 

Lizzie  Finch  Rutherford,  third  daughter  of  Adolphus  Skrine 
Rutherford  and  his  wife,  Fannie  Cornelia  Skinner,  was  bom  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  Sept.  22,  1873.  She  is  the  niece  and  namesake  of  Mrs.  Liz¬ 
zie  Rutherford  (Ellis),  originator  of  Memorial  Day  of  the  South.  She 
came  to  Austin,  Texas  with  her  family  in  1878,  and  now  lives  with 
two  sisters,  Anne  Rutherford  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Rutherford  (Blake),  at 
the  old  family  home  at  2102  Nueces  Street. 

A  graduate  of  Austin  High  School  and  former  student  in  the 
University  of  Texas,  Miss  Rutherford  was  prominent  in  the  activities 
of  the  Ashbel  Literary  Society,  while  on  the  campus. 

She  was  ten  years  president  of  the  Matinee  Musical  Club,  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Amateur  Clinal  Club,  and  she  and  her  organization 
were  responsible  for  bringing  many  noted  artists  to  Austin  audiences 
— Nordieu,  Lembrich,  Bispliam  Schuman-Heink  and  others. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  in  the  State  of  Texas.  She  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  Alpha 
Chapter  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  a  woman  s  national  honor  fraternity 
in  Education. 


Lizzie  and  Anne  Rutherford,  European  Trip  1926 


Miss  Rutherford  Leaves  Blind  School  Faculty  After  43  Years 

Lizzie  Finch  Rutherford  has  a  record  of  service  few  people  have 
equaled  in  her  field  of  endeavor.  For  43  consecutive  years  she  has 
been  an  instructor  at  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  at  Austin,  Texas. 
She  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  present  school  term,  June  4,  1937. 
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At  this  age,  Miss  Rutherford,  beloved  by  the  children  of  Texas  who 
have  studied  under  her  and  by  the  members  of  the  staff  at  the  state 
school  with  whom  she  works,  is  leaving  her  post — active,  energetic. 
Miss  Rutherford,  or  “Miss  Lizzie”  as  she  is  affectionately  known  to 
the  children  at  the  state  school,  enthusiastically  declares  that  this 
year — her  last — has  been  “the  most  outstanding  and  successful  one” 
of  her  long  career.  Her  sincere  affection  for  the  children  she  teaches 
and  her  thorough  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  her  blind  pupils 
have  resulted  in  fruitful  years  of  service  and  wide  recognition  in  her 
field.  For  many  years  she  has  been  principal  of  the  Kindergarten 
at  the  state  school. 

Keeping  abreast  with  all  of  the  modern  educational  developments 
in  teaching  of  the  blind,  Miss  Rutherford  has  been  called  on  by 
education  organizations  to  lecture  before  them.  A  paper  she  prepared 
several  years  ago  and  read  before  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  for  the  Blind  in  session  at  Austin,  Texas,  June,  1922,  is  still 
valuable  reference  work  to  other  teachers.  The  subject  is  “Recrea¬ 
tion  and  Play  of  Blind  Children.” 

Many  a  Texas  child  has  had  his  first  introduction  to  school  at  the 
hands  of  “Miss  Lizzie” — patient,  tireless  and  intelligent  hands.  Hers 
has  been  the  task  for  years  of  taking  the  children  as  they  enter  the 
school  and  giving  them  the  first  rudiments  of  real  instruction. 

The  present  superintendent  of  the  school,  W.  E.  Allen,  was  one 
time  one  of  her  pupils  and  his  tribute  to  her  is  “Miss  Lizzie  was  the 
first  teacher  who  gave  me  a  deep  insight  into  things”. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  and  members  of  its  staff  gathered  at 
the  home  of  Supt.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Allen  to  bid  farewell  to  “Miss 
Lizzie”.  As  a  tribute  to  the  honored  guest  a  musical  program  was 
given,  consisting  of  piano,  voice  and  violin  numbers  by  Supt.  Allen 
and  teachers  of  the  music  department.  A  touching  part  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  to  Miss  Rutherford  was  furnished  by  four  members  of  the 
faculty — her  kindergarten  pupils  of  former  days.  Shown  at  the  party 
also  was  a  color  film  recently  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Hilgartner —  oc- 
culist  of  the  school,  and  Carl  Edward  Bock,  concerning  sight  con¬ 
servation — a  courtesy  to  “Miss  Lizzie”  as  she  with  her  pupils,  at 
work  and  at  play,  made  part  of  the  film. 

As  a  climax  to  the  party  Supt.  Allen,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty, 
presented  Miss  Rutherford  with  a  beautiful  piece  of  luggage. 

Miss  Rutherford  has  a  graciousness  of  manner  that  readily  makes 
her  friends.  Respected  by  members  of  her  profession  and  loved  by 
those  whom  she  has  taught,  Miss  Rutherford  leaves  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind  well  assured  that  she  is  still  loved  and  will  be  missed. 

She  was  successful  Director  of  Summer  School  of  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind — Sessions  1935-1936. 

The  Senior  Class  of  the  school  honored  Miss  Rutherford,  giving 
a  lovely  program  in  the  Auditorium  with  faculty  and  student  body 
present.  She  was  presented  with  beautiful  flowers. 

On  June  8th,  1937,  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind  gave  a  banquet  honoring  Miss  Rutherford.  The  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Association,  Lloyd  Sparkman,  on  behalf  of  its  members, 
presented  Miss  Rutherford  with  a  beautiful  fountain  pen. 

Some  weeks  later,  while  visiting  her  sister  Mrs.  A.  L.  Jackson 
in  Houston,  Miss  Rutherford  was  invited  to  be  principal  speaker  at 
the  Houston  Lions  Club. 

“Addressing  the  Houston  Lions  Club,  Wednesday,  June  23,  1937, 
at  the  Texas  State  Hotel,  Miss  Rutherford  traced  the  history  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  since  its  organization  in  1856,  described 
the  functioning  of  the  school  today  and  explained  the  Braille  system 
of  reading  and  writing.  She  praised  the  local  Lions  Club  for  assisting 
the  needy  blind  in  finding  employment  in  this  area.’’ 

Her  address  was  broadcast  over  station  KXYZ. 

She  was  introduced  at  the  Lions  Club  luncheon  meeting  by  her 
nephew,  District  Attorney  Dan  W.  Jackson. 

The  picture  was  made  for  a  feature  story  by  W.  Renick  Smith 
which  appeared  on  the  Society  and  General  News  page  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express,  March  26,  1916.  Miss  Rutherford  was  Director  of 
“Princess  Florenda”  a  Children’s  Operetta  in  Three  Acts,  written 
by  two  of  her  former  pupils. 

The  “breast  pin”  worn  in  this  picture  belonged  to  Lizzie  Ruther¬ 
ford  (Ellis) — a  piece  of  her  wedding  jewelry.  This  wedding  jewelry  is 
now  owned  by  Dolly  Bell  Rutherford  (Key). 


AUGUSTA  EVANS  WILSON 
Another  Cousin 
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ST.  ELMO 

Home  of  August  Evans  Wilson 
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PART  II 


Here  I  have  included  some  sketches  of  Grandpa  Ruther¬ 
ford,  some  more  recent  family  data,  and  a  few  newspaper 
articles  of  interest. 


Grandpa  Rutherford 

Dan  Dan 

As  the  years  pass  by  and  we  grow  older,  events  seen  in  retro¬ 
spect  seem  nearer  and  time — once  so  vast — seems  compressed  and 
shortened  so  that  the  years  go  by  almost  as  months,  and  days  like 
hours.  It  is  more  easily  thought  of  if  we  say  that  if  you  and  I  and 
my  father  and  grandfather  and  his  father  and  grandfather  stood  in  a 
line  holding  hands,  we  would  span  the  entire  historical  period  of 
the  United  States  from  1776  to  today. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know,  and  know 
well,  my  Grandpa  Rutherford.  I  like  to  think  of  him  sitting  in  the 
old  hickory  chair  at  2102  Nueces  Etreet,  leaning  back  with  his  feet 
on  the  porch  rail  and  telling  me  stories  of  his  youth  on  long  summer 
evenings  while  the  Caciadias  made  a  lazy  music  in  the  Hackberry 
trees  that  lined  the  walk  and  you  could  see  the  sunset  through  the 
clematis  vines  on  the  west  end  of  the  porch.  He  was  a  merry  old 
gentleman  with  a  droopy  white  mustache,  bright  twinkling  blue-grey 
eyes,  and  dressed  in  white  shirt  and  rather  crumpled  alpaca  coat  and 
trousers.  He  wore  congress  gaiters,  a  sort  of  boot-type  shoe,  walked 
with  a  cane  (hickory  stick),  wore  a  black  slouch  hat  and  chewed  to¬ 
bacco.  (R.  J.  Reynolds). 

I  was  a  privileged  person,  being  the  only  grandchild  not  grown 
up  and  gone,  and  he  and  I  were  the  greatest  friends.  We  would  sit 
together  by  the  hour  and  he  would  tell  me  of  Geronimo,  the  outlaws, 
trail  drivers,  soldiers,  steamboatmen  and  others  that  he  knew. 

Aunt  Lizzie  and  Aunt  Anne  and  Fanny  were  his  devoted  slaves 
and  the  only  discord  that  ever  arose  was  about  who  would  do  what 
for  “Papa”.  On  winter  days  we  sat  inside  in  front  of  the  coal  fire 
and  I  sat  on  Dan  Dan’s  lap  or  lay  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  We  played 
dominoes  or  fixed  fishing  tackle  or  cleaned  out  the  tool  box,  all  fasci¬ 
nating  for  a  small  boy.  In  the  summer  we  would  go  on  picnics  using 
Geronimo’s  blanket  for  a  spread.  Our  favorite  trip  was  to  “The  White 
Chalk  Bluffs”  on  Wallow  Creek,  iust  below  the  bridge  where  the 
road  crossed  to  the  town  of  Sprinkle.  Onion  Creek,  Bee  Cave,  and 
San  Marcos  or  Landa  Park  at  New  Braunfels  were  other  favorites. 
We  made  trips  to  Fredericksburg  and  San  Antonio  in  the  Ford.  This 
vehicle  deserves  some  comment  as  it  was  a  personality.  It  was  called 
Diddie’s  Ford  or  Lizzie  and  had  a  brass  radiator  and  brass  side  lights, 
burning  coal  oil.  Diddie  was  the  driver,  Dan  Dan  “rode  shotgun”  (be¬ 
side  the  driver),  the  rest  of  us  in  the  back  seat.  Alongside  on  the  run¬ 
ning  board  was  the  tool  box  (right  side)  and  the  luggage  rack  (left 
side)  filled  with  coffee  pot,  skillet,  food,  etc. 
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We  visited  the  Ochs  family  in  Fredericksburg,  waded  in  all  the 
reaches  of  the  Pedernales  River,  fished  and  hunted  on  the  Llano 
and  Onion  Creek.  We  went  to  the  Volcano,  Pilot  Knob  (now  for¬ 
tunately  extinct),  sat  for  hours  at  the  Driskill  Hotel  among  the  most 
fascinating  collection  of  old  trail  drivers,  retired  desperados,  cow¬ 
boys,  cattle  kings  and  Confederate  veterans.  They  played  domi¬ 
noes  and  listened  to  the  talk.  We  rode  the  streetcars  to  the  Dam 
and  Deep  Edy  and  would  go  to  Scarborough’s  store  to  shop  for  toys 
and  come  home  on  the  Rio  Grande  trolley  car. 

The  dove  hunts  were  fun.  Dan  Dan,  as  gunner,  could  bring  down 
a  bird  (shooting  from  the  car)  at  400  ft.  The  car  would  lurch  like  a 
ship  firing  a  broadside  and  when  the  black  powder  smoke  cleared 
away,  I  would  be  bird-dog  and  fetch  the  game. 

Rut  best  of  all  were  the  stories  at  night  or  evening.  I  have  set 
down  here  in  these  notes  some  few  that  I  remember  so  you,  too,  can 
have  a  part  of  the  fun  of  that  long  ago  time. 

GREAT  GRANDPA  RUTHERFORD 
(Dan  Dan) 

AND  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES 

Grandpa  Rutherford  was  quite  a  young  man  when  the  first  gun 
opened  the  ball  at  Fort  Sumpter.  He  signed  up  with  a  Georgia  regi¬ 
ment  at  the  very  first  and  was  sent  to  fight  with  the  troops  in  Eastern 
Tennessee.  He  was  at  this  time  about  18  years  old.  In  the  skirmish¬ 
ing  that  ultimately  led  to  the  Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Chicka- 
mauga,  he  was  in  command  of  a  cavalry  patrol  of  six  men  on  picket 
duty  near  Chattanooga.  The  patrol  came  on  a  small  clearing  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  log  house  and  a  small  barn.  The  place  had 
long  since  been  deserted  by  the  farmer  and  stood  between  the  oppos¬ 
ing  armies.  As  the  patrol  was  so  small,  Grandpa  decided  to  look  over 
the  situation  for  awhile  before  going  across  the  open  space  to  the 
house  to  look  for  food  (a  short  item  in  the  Confederate  service).  He 
dismounted  the  men  and  left  a  hostler  with  the  horses.  The  other 
five  men  crept  forward  through  the  woods  to  the  edge  of  the  clear¬ 
ing  and  lay  on  the  ground  for  about  an  hour  watching  the  house. 
Sure  enough,  presently  38  Blue  Coats  and  a  staff  officer  came  into 
view  and  crossed  the  clearing  to  the  house.  It  was  now  drawing  on 
towards  dark.  In  the  dusk  the  yankees  could  be  seen  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  spend  the  night.  Smoke  came  from  the  chimney  of  the  log 
house  and  in  a  while  the  sound  of  singing  and  the  aroma  of  bacon 
and  eggs.  This  was  too  much  for  Grandpa  and  his  five  men.  They 
decided  to  capture  the  lot.  He  waited  alone  while  they  went  back  to 
get  the  horses  and  when  they  had  been  brought  quietly  up,  the  men 
mounted  and  took  station  entirely  around  the  clearing.  At  a  signal 
from  Grandpa  they  began  to  dash  back  and  forth  on  horseback  firing 
their  arms  as  quickly  as  possible,  shouting  orders,  etc.  The  fire  was 
returned  from  the  log  house  but,  of  course,  was  ineffective.  One  man 
made  a  rush  for  the  barn  and  was  shot  down.  Meanwhile,  Grandpa 
rode  boldly  up  to  the  door  and  beat  on  the  facing  with  his  sabre, 
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calling  loudly  for  the  surrender  of  the  inmates.  The  yankee  staff  of¬ 
ficer  came  to  the  door  and  Grandpa  informed  him  he  was  surrounded 
(a  truth — five  men  in  a  circle).  After  some  talk,  the  Blue  Coats  gave 
up  and  came  out,  leaving  the  arms  inside.  When  all  were  securely 
disarmed,  the  five  troopers  rode  in,  still  acting  like  part  of  a  brigade 
and  “took  the  prisoners  through  the  lines’  to  headquarters  where 
all  were  joyfully  received.  For  this  Grandpa  was  promoted  to  Captain 
at  age  20. 

Later  at  Chicamauga  he  was  seriously  wounded  and  left  for 
dead  on  the  battlefield.  The  next  day  some  Catholic  sisters  from  a 
nearby  convent  found  him  still  alive  and  nursed  him  back  to  health. 
He  was  still  too  weak  for  field  service  so  went  to  Milledgville  to 
regain  his  strength.  While  there  he  stayed  with  an  uncle,  Peterson 
Thweet,  who  was  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Confederate  State  of 
Georgia.  During  this  time  he  helped  Uncle  Pete  by  countersigning 
the  Confederate  money  issued  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  is  one  of 
these  bills  that  we  now  have  framed  in  the  library.  They  are  very 
rare. 

The  fortunes  of  war  turned  against  the  South,  Sherman  made  his 
march  to  the  sea.  The  Rutherford  home  was  burned,  but  fortunately 
some  silver  (spoons,  etc.  and  the  family  treasure  was  spared  as  it 
had  been  buried  some  distance  from  the  house.  We  have  some  of  the 
silver,  a  picture  of  Great.  Great  Grandpa  Rutherford,  a  plate  or  two 
still  in  the  family.  Grandpa  took  part  in  the  closing  battles  around 
Atlanta  and  at  wars  end  he  married  and  moved  to  Savannah. 

His  young  wife  died  and  shortly  he  married  again,  this  time  to 
Frances  Skinner,  one  of  the  beauties  of  Georgia.  The  mercantile 
business  in  Savannah  prospered  but  Grandpa’s  partner  defected, 
stole  the  money  of  the  firm  and  fled  to  Mexico.  Grandpa  paid  the 
debts  and  at  28  went  to  Texas  to  start  again.  The  story  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  after  he  and  Frances  Skinner  came  to  the  city  of  Austin  is 
told  elsewhere. 


GREAT  GRANDPA  RUTHERFORD 

and 

THE  STEAMBOAT  FIRE 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  your  Great  Grandpa  Rutherford 
(Dan  Dan)  came  to  Texas.  He  brought  with  him  from  Georgia  your 
Great  Grandmother  and  Aunts  Susan  (Sis  Sue),  Lizzie  (Diddie)  and 
(Sissie)  and  Uncle  Homer  (Buddie).  They  had  a  house  on  Lavaca 
Street,  Austin  , Texas,  near  Hands  Store.  It  was  a  little  brick  house, 
one  story,  with  hooded  chimneys  and  gingerbread  trim,  painted  grey. 
It  was  here  that  Aunt  Fanny  (Ammie)  was  born  and  the  family  soon 
moved  to  the  new  house  at  2102  Nueces  Street,  which  we  still  own, 
and  which  you  remember  as  the  Rutherford  house.  They  brought 
with  them  from  Georgia  the  set  of  furniture  in  Albert’s  room,  the 
desk  and  chair  at  Point  Clear  and  some  silver  and  china  which  we 
still  have.  Your  Grandmother,  Dolly  Bell,  was  born  at  2102  Nueces 
Street,  quite  late  in  life  for  your  Great  Grandmother  Francis  (Skin- 
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ner)  Rutherford.  She  was  born  at  the  same  time  as  Fanny  Lee  Jack- 
son — the  daughter  of  Susan  (Rutherford)  Jackson,  her  niece. 

Your  Grandpa  Rutherford,  with  such  a  growing  family,  was  kept 
pretty  busy  as  agent  for  Texas  for  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Mills  of 
Columbus,  Georgia.  He  had  to  make  several  trips  a  year  to  Georgia 
in  order  to  place  his  orders  with  the  mill  and  settle  his  accounts  and 
he  would  travel  sometimes  by  stage  to  Galveston,  then  by  boat  to 
New  Orleans  and  by  river  steamer  to  Mobile  and  then  by  rail  to 
Columbus.  At  other  times  he  would  travel  by  stage  to  Jefferson  or 
Shreveport  and  thence  by  river  steamer  down  the  Red  River  to 
Natchez  and  thence  by  rail  to  Columbus.  On  one  of  these  trips  he 
was  a  passenger  on  the  river  steamer  “Kitty  Carlisle”  from  Shreve¬ 
port  to  Natchez  and  New  Orleans.  The  Carslile  was  a  side  wheel 
steamer,  light  draught,  capable  of  carrying  1,000  bales  of  cotton  and 
was  loaded  with  that  commodity  to  the  “Texas”  deck.  She  also  carried 
about  30  passengers  on  the  down  river  run  and  a  crew  of  18.  There 
was  also  an  Italian  “String  Ensemble”  of  four  who  played  for  meals 
and  dancing.  There  were,  of  course,  the  usual  card  games  and  re¬ 
laxations  common  to  river  travel  in  those  days  and  your  Grandfather 
looked  forward  to  a  few  days  of  rest  and  entertainment.  About  40 
miles  below  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red,  where 
it  empties  into  Old  River,  the  Carlisle  was  plowing  along  to  the 
rhythmic  cadence  of  her  exhaust  blow  pipes  and  the  chunk  chunk  of 
the  twin  side  wheels.  It  was  2:30  a.m.  on  a  dark  and  moonless  night. 
On  board  the  pilot  and  his  cub  were  alert  in  the  pilot  house  as  they 
were  running  a  difficult  stretch  of  the  river.  The  captain  and  mate 
were  also  in  the  pilot  house  and  below  in  the  gleaming  engine  room 
the  chief  engineer  was  at  the  throttle.  The  nigger  stokers  kept  an 
even  fire  under  the  boilers  and  now  and  then  a  red  glare  would  light 
up  the  low,  swampy  riverbank  as  the  wood  was  rammed  home  in 
the  open  fire  boxes.  The  passengers,  long  since  retired,  were  all  asleep 
when  suddenly  and  without  warning  the  boiler  on  the  larboard  side 
of  the  boiler  rank  gave  one  short  hissing  roar  as  the  main  steam  line 
parted  from  the  boiler  casing  and  burst.  The  explosions  blew  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  boat,  killed  the  pilot  and  four  passengers  and  at 
the  same  time  scattered  blazing  pine  knots  among  the  cotton  cargo. 
In  no  time  at  all  the  ship  was  afire  from  stem  to  stern,  an  unmanage¬ 
able  wreck  on  the  dark  waters  of  Catahula  swamp.  By  the  light  of 
the  blazing  cargo,  your  Grandfather  could  see  the  luckless  passengers 
and  crew  plunge  one  by  one  into  the  water.  For  good  luck  he  was  in 
a  part  of  the  boat  little  damaged  by  the  explosion  and  was  able  to 
collect  his  trousers  and  a  hat,  together  with  his  watch  (which  I  now 
have)  and  to  wait  a  favorable  chance  to  go  overboard  astern  of  the 
paddle  wheel  which  was  still  revolving.  As  the  fire  progressed,  the 
Texas  deck  collapsed,  throwing  about  20  bales  of  cotton,  as  yet  not 
on  fire,  overboard.  Seeing  this  opportunity,  your  Grandfather  dived 
in  and  caught  one  of  the  bales  which  rapidly  fell  astern.  By  the  time 
he  had  a  chance  to  take  his  bearings,  he  heard  a  faint  female 
voice  calling  for  help  and  in  the  nick  of  time  he  swam  and  dragged 
a  young  lady  to  his  cotton  bale  life  raft.  They  clung  to  the  bale  all 
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night,  the  young  laidy  tied  to  the  cotton  belting  by  Grandpa’s  belt. 
In  the  early  morning  light  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  she  was  both 
beautiful  and  brave  as  all  that  while  she  had  showed  no  signs  of 
panic  or  distress  but  kept  up  a  cheerful  conversation  and  even  man¬ 
aged  to  sing  a  song  or  two.  It  appears  she  was  a  Miss  De  Sales  or 
De  Salle  from  Murgo,  a  Red  River  plantation  below  Alexandria,  on 
her  way  to  New  Orleans  to  get  married.  They  were  picked  up  about 
10  a.m.  by  some  fishermen  and  taken  into  camp,  there  supplied  with 
some  dry  clothing  and  the  next  day  set  out  again  on  another  steamer 
down  river.  Grandpa  continued  to  New  Orleans  and  was  present  at 
the  wedding.  Twelve  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  fire  and  wreck 
of  the  steamer.  This  was  one  of  his  favorite  stories. 

GRANDPA  RUTHERFORD 
and 

WILD  BILL  THOMPSON 

In  the  early  days  in  Austin,  your  grandpa  Rutherford  used  to 
go  to  work  down  town  via  a  horse-drown  streetcar  which  was  written 
into  a  story  by  O.  Henry  as  the  old  Rio  Grande  line.  In  those  days 
it  was  not  unusual  for  a  good  many  of  the  men  passengers  to  be 
wearing  guns  and  a  pistol  belt.  One  morning  when  your  grand¬ 
father  was  going  to  work,  he  remarked  to  a  fellow  passenger  sitting 
next  to  him  that,  “some  scoundrel  had  tied  his  horse  to  a  hackberry 
tree  in  my  front  yard  for  several  days  and  the  horse  has  eaten  up 
all  the  flowers”.  A  man  in  the  next  seat  overheard  this  remark  and 
turned  around  and  said,  “I’m  the  man  who  tied  my  horse  in  your 
front  yard  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  Grandpa  Ruther¬ 
ford,  who  was  a  good  two  feet  shorter  than  the  stranger,  threatened 
him  with  extinction  if  he  tied  that  horse  there  again;  whereupon  the 
man  shouted  out  for  all  to  hear,  “I’m  Wild  Bill  Thompson  and  I’ll’ 
overlook  your  remarks  because  I  don’t  think  you  know  who  I 
am”.  Grandpa  Rutherford  said,  “I  don’t  give  a  damn  who  you  are. 
You  better  keep  your  horse  off  our  lawn”.  Mr.  Thompson  who  had 
already  shot  down  a  dozen  men  was  so  set  back  by  this  remark  that 
he  just  laughed  and  apologized.  Grandpa  Rutherford  afterward  said 
that  it  was  really  Wild  Bill  Thompson  and  he  would  never  have  spoken 
to  him  that  way  if  he  had  known  it  was  the  notorious  outlaw. 

“GRANDPA  RUTHERFORD 
and 

GERONIMO” 

When  great  grandpa  Rutherford  came  out  to  Texas,  he  was  the 
travelling  agent  for  the  old  Eagle  &  Phoenix  Mill  of  Columbus,  Ga. 
The  Eagle  and  Phoenix  was  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  South 
after  the  war  and  it  is  still  in  business  today.  It  is  a  part  of  Reeves 
Bros.  Mills  in  which  we  own  some  stock.  Your  grandfather  was  a 
very  enterprising  young  man  and  in  the  early  1870’s  he  had  the  idea 
of  going  to  West  Texas  to  sell  overalls  and  cotton  shirts  to  the 
Indians.  On  one  of  these  trips  he  became  acquainted  with  the  last 
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of  the  Apache  chiefs  whose  name  was  Geronimo.  This  old  Indian 
warrior  was  the  veteran  of  many  a  bloody  frontier  battle  with  the 
settlers  and  the  Texas  Rangers  and  was  supposed  to  have  smoked  the 
peace  pipe  for  all  time  with  the  white  people;  however,  as  his  tribe 
was  pushed  further  and  further  back  into  the  mountains  of  West 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  he  decided  on  one  last  stand  and  left  the 
reservation  on  the  war  path.  It  was  about  this  time  that  your  grand¬ 
father  met  him  and  Geronimo  selected  a  large  number  of  scotch 
plaid  shirts,  all  of  the  same  design,  which  your  grandfather  sold  him. 
These  shirts  became  the  uniform  of  the  last  of  the  Apache  warriors 
and  were  the  forerunner  of  the  brilliant  plaid  shirts  worn  by  the 
Apaches  to  this  day.  Your  grandfather  was  a  great  friend  of  Geroni¬ 
mo  and  was  able  to  come  and  go  without  fear  of  molestation  through¬ 
out  the  Apache  nation;  a  privilege  which  was  accorded  very  few 
white  men.  Geronimo  had  given  him  a  medicine  stick  passport  which 
was  a  curiously  carved  piece  of  mesquite  wood  with  bead  work  on  the 
top  and  a  human  hair  tassle  on  the  other  end.  This  talisman  was  good 
for  any  amount  of  food  and  supplies  your  grandfather  might  require, 
as  well  as  being  a  passport.  There  used  to  be  some  relics  of  this 
friendship  in  the  family,  including  a  buffalo  robe  but  they  have  all 
disappeared  except  the  “Indian  Blanket”,  red  and  black  and  mule 
worn,  and  a  buffalo  horn — all  now  in  the  office. 

AN  ENCOUNTER  WITH  SAM  BASS 

In  the  early  1880’s  a  desperado  by  the  name  of  Sam  Bass  operated 
in  a  territory  embraced  by  a  triangle  with  the  corners  at  Austin, 
Waco  and  Johnson  City.  Much  romance  has  been  built  around  this 
character  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  he  is  represented  as  a  frontier 
type  Robin  Hood.  The  facts  in  the  case  however  indicate  that  he 
was  a  practiced  and  ruthless  killer  who  carried  out  a  number  of  very 
daring  robberies  before  he  was  betrayed  by  a  member  of  his  gang 
and  shot  down  in  a  gun  fight  at  Round  Rock,  Texas. 

At  the  same  time  the  Texas  frontier,  which  began  about  20  miles 
West  of  Austin,  was  agitated  by  lawlessness,  hostile  Indians  still 
roamed  the  Llano  Estacado  and  transportation  and  communication 
were  in  a  very  primitive  state.  Your  great  grandfather  Rutherford,  who 
was  travelling  for  the  Georgia  Manufacturing  Company,  frequently 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  more  remote  settlements  in  the  west. 

On  one  of  these  trips  he  engaged  passage  on  the  Wells  Fargo 
stage  operating  from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso.  His  destination  was 
Sonora,  Comanche  Springs,  Fort  Davis  and  return.  When  he  boarded 
the  stage  at  San  Antonio,  there  were  six  passengers  who,  together 
with  the  driver  and  the  guard  riding  shot  gun,  made  eight  men  in 
all.  They  left  San  Antonio  in  the  early  morning  and  after  changing 
horses  at  two  stage  stations,  they  were  rolling  through  the  outer 
reaches  of  the  hill  country  by  late  afternoon.  The  stage  was  rocking 
along  at  a  good  clip  down  the  dry  bed  of  an  arroyo  when  suddenly 
a  lone  man  on  horseback  wearing  a  black  hat  and  his  face  covered 
by  a  black  bandana  except  for  the  eyes,  rushed  out  of  a  narrow 
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defile  and  into  the  path  of  the  oncoming  stagecoach.  With  one  well 
aimed  shot  from  his  carbine,  he  toppled  the  guard  from  his  place 
beside  the  driver  and  the  body  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  stage  coach 
to  the  ground,  being  run  over  by  the  rear  wheels  before  the  driver 
could  stop.  All  was  now  great  confusion  within  the  stage  coach.  The 
lone  bandit  sat  his  horse  at  a  distance  of  about  20  paces  from  the 
stage  coach  and  ordered  the  passengers  to  dismount  one  by  one  with 
their  hands  in  the  air.  The  driver  was  ordered  to  drop  the  rein  and 
swing  his  feet  over  the  back  of  the  driver  s  seat  so  that  his  back  was 
to  the  bandit.  As  soon  as  the  passengers  assembled  on  the  ground, 
the  bandit  announced  that  he  was  Sam  Bass  and  demanded  that 
they  throw  all  of  their  gold  and  valuables,  together  with  any  money 
that  they  might  posses,  into  a  hat  which  one  of  them  was  designated 
to  pass  among  the  crowd.  Only  one  man  at  a  time  was  allowed  to 
lower  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  personal  effects. 
Your  great  grandpa  happened  to  be  the  last  man  to  place  his  things 
in  this  hat.  He  had  already  contributed  his  money,  his  watch  and 
the  ring  when  he  remembered  a  silver  mounted  knuckle  duster, 
six-shot  derringer,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket.  Thinking  that  this 
might  be  found  on  his  person  with  unfortunate  results,  he  hastily 
drew  it  from  its  place  of  concealment  in  his  vest  and  was  about  to 
drop  it  in  the  hat  when  the  bandit,  thinking  that  he  meant  to  shoot 
it  out,  wheeled  his  horse  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  thus  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent  (or  so  he  says)  your  grandfather  saved  the  Wells  Fargo  stage 
to  Sonora. 


Cousin  Robert  Rutherford 

Your  great  grandfather,  Adolphus  S.  Rutherford,  h^td  a  double- 
first  cousin  whose  name  was  Robert  Rutherford.  He  was  born  about 
1842  near  Columbus,  Ga.  on  the  old  family  place  some  miles  out 
from  town.  He  studied  medicine  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  was  considered  quite  a  promising  young  doctor.  He  went  into  the 
Confederate  Army  as  an  officer  in  the  61st  Georgia  Volunteers  and 
subsequently  fought  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  Second  Bull  Run, 
and  was  captured  by  the  Federal  forces  at  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
Mississippi.  He  was  taken  with  the  other  Confederate  officers  of 
Junior  rank  to  Pittsburrg  landing  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  thence 
by  steamer  to  the  notorious  Libby  prison,  where  he  was  confined 
with  several  thousand  other  Confederate  prisoners.  After  about  six 
months  of  this  confinement,  a  dreadful  epidemic  of  smallpox  broke 
out  among  the  prisoners  and  the  guard  at  the  prison.  The  epidemic 
raged  for  nearly  three  months  and  both  captives  and  captors  died 
by  the  hundreds.  Since  there  was  a  shortage  of  trained  medical  per¬ 
sonnel,  Lt.  Rutherford  was  allowed  to  go  about  the  prison  doctoring 
the  sick  on  both  sides.  He  was  a  very  skillful  and  practical  doctor 
and  was  well  thought  of  by  everyone.  At  this  time  very  little  was 
known  about  this  loathsome  disease  and  the  dread  contagion  did 
much  to  keep  timid  and  cowardly  doctors  away  from  the  prison; 
however,  your  cousin  went  daily  about  his  work  of  mercy  for  more 
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than  three  months  after  which  the  epidemic  began  to  abate.  One  night 
his  cellmate  was  stricken  with  the  disease  and  in  a  few  days  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  in  spite  of  all  the  doctor’s  efforts  to  save  him. 
The  poor  man’s  constitution,  weakened  by  more  than  a  year  of  fight¬ 
ing  and  months  of  confinement  at  the  prison,  failed  him,  and  when 
Cousin  Robert  saw  that  he  was  about  to  die  he  determined  upon  a 
very  novel  method  to  escape  from  the  prison.  At  this  time  Libby 
Prison  was  the  most  closely  guarded  of  the  many  federal  prisons  in 
the  North,  but  Cousin  Robert  had  noticed  that  negroes  were  used 
to  collect  the  corpses  of  the  dead  which  were  then  placed  in  pine 
boxes  and  daily  loaded  on  a  wagon  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
bruial  some  eight  miles  beyond  the  city  as  a  measure  of  protection 
for  the  remaining  population,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  miasma 
arising  from  the  dead  bodies  was  a  principal  cause  of  contagion;  for 
this  reason  it  was  also  specified  that  the  bodies  be  buried  eight  feet 
under  ground.  Many  of  the  unfortunate  negroes  detailed  to  this 
gruesome  task  had  succumbed  to  the  disease  and  the  remainder  were 
badly  demoralized.  Cousin  Robert’s  cellmate  died  late  one  night  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  aware  that  the  man  was  dead,  he  visited  the  sur¬ 
geon  in  charge  and  told  him  that  the  man  was  desperately  ill  and 
his  coffin  should  be  sent  to  the  cell  at  once.  He  then  returned  to  his 
cell  and  dressing  himself  in  the  dead  man’s  clothes  and  putting  his 
own  clothes  on  the  corpse,  he  prepared  to  receive  the  death  nurses, 
as  the  negro  attendants  were  called.  He  propped  the  corpse  up  at 
the  table  with  its  head  face  down  across  its  arms.  He  was  careful 
to  leave  exposed  no  part  of  the  body  marked  by  the  tell  tale  sores. 
He  then  placed  upon  the  table  an  open  Bible,  a  few  of  his  own 
possessions,  and  a  candle,  which  cast  a  light  full  upon  the  corpse 
and  left  the  remainder  of  the  room  in  semi-darkness.  He  climbed 
in  the  dead  man’s  bed,  assumed  an  attitude  of  contorted  agony  and 
covered  his  body  and  his  face  with  blankets.  Shortly  the  death  nurse 
arrived,  accompanied  by  the  white  officer  of  the  Guards  who,  as 
Cousin  Robert  had  anticipated,  merely  waited  at  the  doorway  to 
certify  the  death,  while  the  negroes  went  about  their  task.  The  offi¬ 
cer’s  suspicions  were  not  aroused  by  the  mournful  figure  at  the  table, 
whose  appearance  was  one  of  grief  assisted  by  alcohol  and  emo¬ 
tion.  The  pine  coffin  was  placed  on  the  floor  and  the  negroes,  using 
broom  handles  to  avoid  touching  the  supposed  corpse,  rolled  him 
from  the  bed  into  the  box  and  nailed  down  the  lid.  Cousin  Robert, 
afterwards  said  that  the  plan  was  of  course  not  without  its  risk  as 
if  he  had  fallen  face  downward  into  the  coffin,  he  would  not  have 
been  albe  to  escape  since  its  narrowness  would  have  denied  him 
the  use  of  his  arms  and  he  would  have  suffered  the  horrible  fate  of 
being  buried  alive  eight  feet  underground;  however,  he  landed  face 
up  and  even  as  the  coffin  was  being  carried  down  the  hall  on  a 
cart,  he  was  loosening  the  lid  with  a  small  crowbar  he  had  con¬ 
cealed  in  his  military  jacket.  There  then  followed  a  long  wait  in 
which  about  half  a  dozen  other  coffins  and  their  contents  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  wagon  yard  and  then  in  the  dead  of  night  these 
were  loaded  on  the  wagons  to  commence  that  mournful  procession 
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from  which  few  men  return.  The  wagons  proceeded  through  the 
sleeping  city  and  out  along  a  wooded  country  road.  At  its  head  and 
in  the  rear  rode  four  federal  soldiers,  armed  and  watchful,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  miserable  negroes  charged  with  this  unpleasant 
duty.  Cousin  Robert  meanwhile  was  enjoying  himself  in  his  coffin. 
After  some  hours  the  pitiful  procession  arrived  at  a  bleak  and  wind¬ 
swept  hillside,  already  dotted  with  thousands  of  crude  crosses  and 
marred  by  the  sunken  ground  over  numberless  unmarked  graves.  A 
gibbous  moon  shown  fitfully  through  scudding  clouds  and  the  wind 
sighed  mournfully  through  the  branches  of  the  few  remaining  trees, 
which  had  been  deadshot  to  give  more  room  to  the  ever  expanding 
cemetery.  As  Cousin  Robert  had  surmised  ,the  guard  detachment 
waited  well  clear  of  the  supposedly  contaminated  cemetery  and  more¬ 
over  worked  their  way  to  the  upwind  side  in  order  that  they  might 
not  breathe  the  atmosphere  polluted  by  the  decaying  corpses.  The 
poor  negroes  began  to  unload  their  wagons  and  at  this  moment, 
fearing  that  he  might  be  dumped  from  the  wagon  immediately  into 
the  grave,  Cousin  Robert  burst  the  top  from  his  coffin  and  sitting 
upright,  he  addressed  the  horrified  negroes  with  the  words  “The  dead 
shall  arise  and  the  living  shall  be  dead”.  He  uttered  these  words  in 
a  deep  and  awesome  manner,  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  negroes,  who  immediately  fled  the  scene  in  all  di¬ 
rections  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  guards.  During  the  con¬ 
fusion  he  was  able  to  escape  and  hide  in  a  gulley  near  by  under  a 
pile  of  brush,  and  the  following  morning  he  made  his  way  to  a  farm 
house,  which  fortunately  was  deserted,  and  there  he  changed  into 
some  rustic  clothing  which  enabled  him  to  make  his  way  south  and 
eventually  rejoin  his  company,  where  he  remained  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  entered  practice  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
and  rapidly  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession  as  a  doctor,  receiving 
such  recognition  that  he  speedily  became  a  public  figure  of  some 
consequence  and  was  able  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  people, 
not  only  by  pills  and  powders  but  by  wise  legislation  in  his  capacity 
as  an  administrator  in  charge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  federal 
district  of  Georgia.  Some  years  after  the  war,  he  moved  to  Houston, 
Texas,  and  there  became  one  of  its  most  prominent  citizens.  During 
those  days,  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  the  region  in  which  he  lived 
caused  yearly  outbreaks  of  prickly-heat,  the  discomforts  of  which 
were  suffered  by  the  entire  population,  and  for  which  no  remedy 
then  existed.  He  compounded  a  medical  formula  which  entirely 
cured  this  uncomfortable  affliction  and  his  druggist,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Hires,  marketed  the  product  under  the  name  of  Hire’s 
Prickly  Heat  Powder.  It  was  immediately  successful  and  a  wide 
demand  existed  throughout  the  South  for  this  remedy,  which  has 
continued  to  this  day.  The  lineal  descendants  of  Hires  Prickly  Heat 
Powder  are  Mexana’  and  other  similar  preparations  which  are  now 
on  the  market.  For  his  discovery  he  was  awarded  medals  and  cita¬ 
tions  from  Washington  and  many  foreign  governments  and  became 
a  national  figure.  In  1873,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Egypt, 
which  assignment  he  carried  through  with  his  usual  efficiency  and 
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after  four  years  he  returned  to  Houston  where  he  continued  the 
practice  of  medicine  until  his  death.  He  was  a  small  man  of  about 
five  feet-six  inches  in  height,  with  a  handsome,  intelligent  face  and 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  a  typical  Scotsman. 

Historical  Bluebonnet  Farm  Now  Home 
of  Thousands  of  Antiques 

(A  Newspaper  Article — 1938) 

Mrs.  Hobart  Key  of  Marshall,  Texas,  who  recently  acquired  the 
old  Bluebonnet  Farm,  about  a  mile  south  of  Jefferson,  Texas,  on 
Highway  43,  just  opposite  the  State  Highway  Park  which  overlooks 
the  town,  has  completely  restored  this  interesting  old  house  and  has 
furnished  it  with  early  Texas  antiques,  the  majority  of  which  were 
obtained  in  Marion  and  Harrison  counties  during  her  twenty-six 
years  as  a  collector.  A  large  part  of  the  furnishings  came  from  old 
homes  in  and  around  Jefferson,  and  it  is  her  hope  that  this  collection, 
which  is  open  to  the  public,  will  increase  the  interest  already  aroused 
in  this  section  of  the  country  in  the  preservation  of  these  relics  of  our 
historic  past. 

Through  this  same  property  runs  old  Trammels  Trace  which,  in 
the  early  days,  was  the  principal  highway  connecting  with  the  old  San 
Antonio  road  which  passed  through  Nacogdoches,  Texas.  It  ran 
approximately  parallel  to  what  is  now  the  Texas  State  line  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  that  line  through  the  counties  of 
Shelby,  Panola,  and  Harrison,  disputed  by  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  and  regarded  as  a  No  Man’s  Land  in  which  no  law  was  en¬ 
forced.  During  this  period  the  territory  was  inhabited  by  desperate 
characters  who  made  a  practice  of  plundering  the  settlements  on 
either  side  of  this  narrow  strip  of  disputed  territory,  and  robbing 
the  wagon-trains  which  traveled  on  Trammels  Road.  Just  below  the 
old  house  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  on  a  small  rise  of  ground,  is  a 
large  clump  of  cedar  trees  near  the  edge  of  the  old  sunken  road.  It 
is  said  that  here,  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  was  one  of 
the  way  stations  where  the  mules  for  the  wagon-trains  were  stabled 
and  travelers  might  spend  the  night.  Later,  during  the  time  when 
Jefferson  was  a  thriving  river  town,  the  medaow  just  below  the  hill 
was  used  as  a  race  track.  In  front  of  the  house  in  the  direction  of 
Jefferson  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  outrageous  crimes  ever 
committed  in  this  section  of  the  country,  the  murder  of  Diamond 
Bessie;  and,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  land  upon  which  this  old 
house  sands  has  no  small  historical  significance. 

The  title  to  this  land,  like  nearly  all  large  tracts  in  East  Texas, 
was  first  evidenced  by  a  piece  of  land  script  or  a  land  certificate 
issued  by  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  one  James  Cooksey  in  1839,  and 
this  certificate,  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  was  surveyed  out  and  title 
established.  In  1842  the  Cutrer  family,  who  moved  to  Jefferson  from 
Mississippi,  acquired  the  land  and  commenced  a  two-room  house  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  present  structure.  The  present  house  was 
completed  one  year  after  the  Civil  War,  and  has  stood,  as  it  stands 
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today,  substantially  unchanged  since  that  time.  In  restoring  the  house 
it  was  found  that,  like  in  many  homes  in  Jefferson,  only  the  hand¬ 
made  square  nails  had  been  used.  All  of  the  timber  in  the  house  was 
of  heart  pine,  most  of  dimensions  that  would  be  unobtainable  today. 
In  the  wall  backing  of  the  interior  of  the  house,  rought  pine  lumber 
was  used,  some  of  this  was  twenty-eight  inches  wide  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick.  Evidently,  the  saw  mills  of  those  days  were  not  equip¬ 
ped  with  edgers  as  the  unfinished  boards  testify  by  the  axe-marks 
on  the  ends  which  are  the  same  as  the  day  when  the  tree  was  cut 
down.  Very  little  new  material  has  been  used  in  the  restoration  as 
all  of  the  timber,  including  all  of  the  siding,  floors  interior,  trim 
and  finish,  were  found  to  be  sound,  and  in  excellent  condition.  The 
kitchen  has  been  replaced  as  nearly  as  can  be  accurately  determined 
in  the  same  position  that  it  occupied  formerly  under  the  south  wing 
of  the  house.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  this  same  vicinity  there 
were  two  more  houses  which  were  built  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Cutrer  place;  one  of  these  is  the  Old  Culberson  home,  which  has 
now  fallen  into  ruin,  and  the  other  has  been  preserved  but  sub¬ 
stantially  altered  in  appearance.  These  three  houses  all  have  the 
same  floor  plan  and  were  evidently  all  built  by  the  same  architect. 

Mrs.  Key  has  furnished  the  house  with  the  historical  continuity 
of  the  place  in  mind,  creating  the  effect  of  an  old  family  place  which 
contains  the  furniture  collected  by  several  generations,  ranging  from 
the  furniture  that  the  early  settlers  brought  with  them  and  including 
hand-made  pieces  they  would  have  made  in  their  new  home;  on 
down  to  the  more  elaborate  pieces  they  would  have  acquired  later 
from  New  Orleans  or  elsewhere.  The  period  covered  is  approximately 
from  1750  to  1875. 

The  collection  so  assembled  is  most  complete,  containing  all 
the  necessities  of  plantation  life  from  cobblers  benches  and  hand- 
turned  grain  shovels  to  elaborate  plantation  beds.  Some  of  the 
furniture  and  ancient  tools  on  display  came  from  the  old  Bordeaux 
Plantation  at  Saint  Genevieve,  Missouri.  These  things  are  especially 
interesting  since  they  are  some  of  the  oldest  things  in  the  house  and 
were  all  made  on  the  plantation  by  slave  labor  about  1790-1840. 
The  collection  also  contains  such  rare  pieces  as  a  wig  dresser,  a 
clothes  press,  rope  beds,  and  many  rare  and  interesting  patterns  in 
old  glass  appurtenances  of  olden  times. 

The  library  contains  an  old  map  of  this  territory  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  oldest  in  existence  covering  Caddo  Lake  territory.  It  is 
crudely  drawn  in  ink  on  hand-made  paper  with  Indian  Villages 
marked  by  small  groups  of  tent-like  marks. 

In  one  room  are  to  be  seen  toys,  marbles  and  doll  dishes,  child’s 
furniture  and  a  number  of  interesting  old  dolls.  There  is  an  old 
sewing  machine  thought  to  be  one  of  the  first  brought  to  Texas 
which  is  in  perfect  order  and  also  a  later  model  machine. 

These  antiques  and  many  other  things  of  interest  are  arranged 
as  if  they  were  actually  in  use.  The  kitchen  is  completely  equipped 
and  here  are  found  many  curious  articles  that  would  baffle  the  mod- 
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ern  housewife  though  her  great-grandmother  may  have  found  them 
indispensable. 

In  an  old  show-case  of  unique  design  is  a  rare  collection  of 
hunting  horns,  together  with  bullet  molds  and  powder  horns. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Stell,  Jr.,  Supervisor  of  the  Texas  unit  of  the 
Index  of  American  Designs,  who  traveled  over  Texas  in  search  of 
rare  and  original  Texas  antiques,  said  of  this  collection: 

“As  State  Supervisor  of  the  Texas  Unit  of  American  Design,  a 
Federal  Art  Project  making  a  national  pictorial  record  of  American 
handicraft,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  most  of  the  collections 
of  native  furniture  in  the  state.  Outside  of  a  very  few  publicly  owned 
museums,  Mrs.  Hobart  Key  of  Marshall  has  the  best  collection  I 
have  seen  of  indigenous  furniture  made  in  the  more  primitive  type 
of  furnishings  which  are  of  course  more  rare  and  unique.  Mrs.  Key 
has  housed  these  fine  pieces  in  a  lovely  country  home  which  has 
remained  in  a  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  to  which  such 
restorations  and  additions  as  have  been  made  have  been  handled 
with  commendable  restraint  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  authenticity. 
If  she  relinquishes  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  maintaining  the 
Bluebonnet  farm  as  a  private  country  home  and  is  unselfish  and  civic 
minded  enough  to  allow  the  public  the  privilege  of  visiting  and  in¬ 
specting  this  charming  place,  then  those  who  can  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  may  count  themselves  very  fortunate.” 

The  exhibit  has  just  been  opened  to  the  public,  and  it  is  Mrs. 
Key’s  hope  that  her  guests  will  find  both  profit  and  pleasure  when 
they  visit  the  Bluebonnet  farm. 

In  Memoriam 


MRS.  ADOLPHUS  S.  RUTHERFORD 

It  is  so  hard  to  face  the  loneliness  caused  by  the  absence  of 
one’s  dearest  friend,  and  yet  there  is  rare  compensation  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  such  a  life  and  such  a  passing  as  that  of  dear  Mrs.  Rutherford. 
Her  whole  life  was  like  a  pure  white  flower,  shedding  its  fragrance 
for  the  joy  and  inspiration  of  all  who  came  within  its  radius.  Her 
passing  was  sweetly  sacred,  like  the  closing  of  a  lily  upon  its  stem 
at  sunset  to  open  at  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  morning  with  new  radi¬ 
ance  and  beauty.  Secretly,  even  joyfully,  she  murmured  at  the  last: 
“Why  have  I  waited  so  long! — Mother!”  To  us  who  loved  her  so,  it 
was  even  as  “a  step  out  of  this  room  into  the  next” — the  door  is  even 
yet  ajar. 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Crosby 
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PART  III 

Here  is  presented  Lizzie  Rutherford  s  work  on  the  Skinner 
family  and  its  history. 

THE  SKINNER  FAMILY 

1635-1963 

The  wife  of  Adolphus  S.  Rutherford  was  Fannie  Skinner  and  it 
is  thought  proper  here  to  include  a  history  of  the  Skinner  family. 
It  is  through  the  Skinner  connection  that  our  family  traces  back  most 
easily  to  Colonial  times.  It  is  through  the  Skinners  that  Lizzie  Ruther¬ 
ford  and  Dolly  Bell  Key  (D.  B.  Rutherford)  joined  the  Colonial 
Dames,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  data, 
pictures  and  text  represented  here  are  the  work  of  Lizzie  Rutherford, 
of  Austin,  Texas. 


OLD  CHURCH  AT  HARWINTON,  CONN., 
where  the  Skinners  worshipped. 

- o - 

JASON  SKINNER  left  $1,000.00 
to  this  church  when  he  died. 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN  SKINNER 

1.  JOHN  SKINNER  (1)  was  born  in  Braintree,  County  Essex,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  a  member  of  Rev.  Thomas  Rooker’s  company,  which 
came  to  America  in  1635  and  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  settlement,  1636.  He 
married  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Mary,  daughter  of  Deacon  Joseph 
Loomis.  John  died  Oct.  30,  1650.  Mary  married,  second,  Owen 
Tudor,  from  Wales,  Nov.  13,  1651.  Mary  died  Aug.  19,  1680; 
Owen  died  Oct.  30,  1690. 

Children 

2.  Mary  (2),  b.  Dec.  1,  1637,  m.  Robert  Reeve,  of  Hartford,  about 
1654-60.  He  married,  second,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Nott, 
of  Wethersfield,  Conn.  He  d.  1679-80. 

3.  Ann  (2),  b.  1639,  m.  as  second  wife,  Capt.  John  Colt,  who  came 
to  Hartford  in  1638  and  lived  to  an  age  of  more  than  100  years. 
His  first  wife  was  Mary  Fitch. 

4.  John  (2),  b.  1641,  m.  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Easton.  He  died 
Sept.  15,  1690,  in  Hartford,  Conn.  She  died  June  18,  1695. 

5.  Joseph  (2),  b.  1643,  m.  April  5,  1666,  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
and  Margaret  Filley,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  settled  in  Windsor. 
She  was  b.  1646,  d.  April  13,  1711.  He  d.  May  31,  1724. 

6.  Richard  (2),  b.  1646-47,  m.  and  lived  in  Hartford,  but  his  descend¬ 
ants  removed  to  Golchester. 

CONTEMPORARY  RECORDS. 

From  Mainwaring,  Digest  of  the  Early  Connecticut 

Probate  Records 

John  Skinner,  Windsor  ,Invt.  90-16-00.  Taken,  23  Oct.  1651,  by 
Matthew  Allyn,  John  Moore,  John  Talcott  and  John  Barnard. 

John  Skinner  delivered  to  Robert  Reeve’s  wife  the  following 
things:  2  cushions,  0-08-00;  1  sheet,  0-07-00;  1  Pillow  Beere,  0-04-06; 
2  pewter  dishes  weighed  4  lbs.,  0-01-09;  1  pewter  Candlestick,  1 
pewter  salt  seller  and  little  sacer,  0-11-02;  2  napkins,  0-05-00;  1  pair 
Tongs,  0-04-00;  1  brass  kettle,  0-04-00;  an  old  Fryin  pann,  0-01-06. 
Rec’d  all  other  these  things  that  you  have  giving  in  Writing.  As  Wit¬ 
ness  my  Hand. 

Robert  Reeve. 

Delivered  to  John  Coalt’s  wife;  One  Holland  Sheete,  0-15-00; 
1  Pillow  Beere,  0-04-06;  2  cushions,  0-08-00;  2  pewter  platters,  with 
the  candle  stick  and  Saucer,  0-11-3;  1  Iron  Pott,  0-08-00.  Rec’d  all 
these  things  that  are  Writting  above.  As  witness  my  Hand. 

John  Coalt. 

Court  Record,  pp.  31-34.  4th  March  1651-2;  This  Court  Confirms 
the  Bargain  that  John  White  made  with  John  Skinner’s  Widow  for 
some  land  that  did  belong  to  the  said  John  Skinner,  Dec’d.  and  doe 
order  that  the  sd  John  White  shall  pay  to  Joseph  Loomis,  sen.,  of 
Windsor. 
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Page,  83,  18  Jan.  1655-6;  The  Debts  of  John  Skinner  Deed 
60-18-11.  There  remains  to  be  distributed,  20-17-01.  To  the  Relict, 
10-00-00.  To  Richard  on  account  of  Weakness,  11-17-01.  To  the  rest 
of  the  Children  to  each  of  them  00-40-00.  This  Court  grant  to  Owen 
Tudor,  who  had  married  the  Relict  of  John  Skinner  a  Writing  to  the 
Effect  that  the  Widow  never  was  Executrix  or  Administratrix  to  the 
Estate  of  her  Dec’d  husband. 

Page  145,  6  Dec.  1660:  John  Loomis  and  John  Moore  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  husband  the  Estate  yet  remaining  of  John  Skinner,  and 
pay  the  Legacies  as  ye  come  to  be  due  ,and  to  pay  out  of  ye  sd 
Estate  such  Debts  as  appear  legally  to  be  due  so  far  as  ye  Estate  will 
be  responsible. 

Page  167,  6  March  1661-2;  John  Loomie  and  Sergeant  Josiah 
Hull  are  desired  to  take  care  of  and  preserve  the  Estate  of  John 
Skinner’s  Children.  Also  this  Court  approve  of  the  placing  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Skinner  with  Robert  Reev  from  the  1st  of  Nov.  last  past  for  the 
term  of  9  years,  (vol.  3,p.97). 

3.  Mar.  1669.  Whereas  there  was  13  lbs.  of  the  Estate  of  John 
Skinner,  lately  dec’d  left  in  the  Hands  of  Owen  Tudor  to  answer  a 
Debt  claimed  from  the  Estate  of  the  said  Skinner  for  one  in  England, 
and  no  person  appearing  to  demand  it  this  16  years,  upon  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Children  of  the  said  Skinner  that  they  might  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  said  Estate  deposited  as  aforsd;  This  Court  grant 
the  Desire  that  John  Skinner  shall  have  6  lbs.,  Joseph  4  of  it,  and 
Richard  3,  they  engaging  to  be  responsible  that  soe  much  as  they 
receive  shall  be  forth  coming  if  demanded. 

Page  105,  23  Nov.  1670.  It  appearing  to  this  Court  that  John 
Loomies  Hath  taken  security  of  Owen  Tudor  for  the  payment  of 
13  lbs.  of  the  Estate  of  John  Skinner  due  to  Mr.  Glover  ,the  said  John 
Loomis  is  to  see  13  lbs.  payd  according  to  the  Distribution,  and  upon 
payment  to  deliver  to  Owen  Tudor  the  obligation  he  took  of  him 
(See  John  Moody,  Elizabeth  Pepper’s  Statement).  (Vol.  1,  pp.  150-52). 

From  Stiles,  Ancient  Windsor. 

Courts  of  Magistrates  of  Hartford,  Jan.  18,  1655,  orders  Mr. 
Loomis  (Joseph,  John’s  fatherin-in-law)  to  distribute  the  estate  among 
the  following  children:  Mary  ,aged  18  years,  Ann,  16,  John  14,  Joseph, 
12,  and  Richard,  8.  (Vol.  2,  p.  687). 

From  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections. 

Hartford  Lands  Distributions  1639,  Feb.  Ann;  dom;  1640.  (Note, 
— First  written  1630)  Severall  parcells  of  Land  in  hertford  upon  the 
River  of  Connecticut  belonging  to  John  Skinner  &  to  his  heirs  forever. 
(Note, — This  record  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  second  recorder.  All 
of  the  parcels  are  entered  on  the  Secretary’s  record  vol.  1,  p.  57). 

viz  One  parcell  on  which  his  dwellings  now  standeth  (The  Secre¬ 
tary’s  record  here  inserts  “with  outhouses.”)  Contayning  by  Estimation 
three  acres  (more  or  lesse)  abutting  on  Mr.  Allins  land  on  the  East 
&  o  nthe  high  way  leading  from  the  Cowpasture  to  the  oxpasture  on 
the  west  &  on  the  highway  leading  from  the  mill  into  the  Country 
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WHAT  NOW  STANDS  ON  THE  SOUTH-WEST  CORNER 
OF  PEARL  AND  MAIN  STREETS, 
HARTFORD,  CONN., 

WHERE  JOHN  SKINNER’S  HOME  STOOD  IN 

1638. 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE  OLD  HOME  OF 
ASHBEL  SKINNER. 

BUILT  ABOUT— 1750 
On  the  road  to  Litchfield,  Conn., 
and  about  ll/z  miles  from 
HARWINTON,  CONN. 


The  last  of  the  Skinners  to  occupy  the  home 

was 

JASON  SKINNER 
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on  the  South  &  on  John  Morisses  land  on  the  North.  One  parcell 
which  he  bought  of  Richard  Whitehead  &  pt  of  it  he  bought  of  Rich- 
arm  Olmstead  Contayining  by  Estimtaion  one  acre  &  one  Rood  (more 
or  lesse)  abutting  on  the  highway  leading  from  Seth  Grants  to  the 
meeting  house  on  the  North  &  on  Thomas  Lords  land  just  on  the 
south  &  on  Seth  Grants  &  on  Nath;  Richards  &  on  John  Riddells  land 
on  the  west  &  on  Richard  Lord  &  on  Richard  Olmsteads  land  &  on 
the  buryeing  place  on  the  East. 

One  parcell  lyeing  in  the  pine  field  contayning  by  Estimation 
foure  acres  (more  or  Lesse)  Abutting  on  the  highway  leading  from 
the  mill  into  the  Country  on  the  South  and  on  the  highway  leading 
from  the  Swamps  to  the  middle  ox  pasture  on  the  North  and  on 
John  Morrisses  land  on  the  east  and  on  John  Hollowayes  land  on 
the  west.  One  parcell  in  the  necke  of  land  contayning  by  Estimation 
two  acres  (more  or  less)  wch  he  bought  of  Samuell  Whitehead  Abut¬ 
ting  on  the  Cowpasture  on  the  west  and  on  the  swamp  belonging  to 
the  North  meadow  on  the  East  and  on  Willm  Pantryes  land  on  the 
South  and  on  Richard  Olmsteads  land  on  the  North. 

One  parcell  lyeing  in  the  Cowpasture  Contayning  by  Estimation 
foure  acres  more  or  less  wch  Cowpasture  Abutteth  on  the  west  feild 
and  on  Rich:  Goodmans  on  Thom:  Stadlyes  land  and  on  the  pine 
feild  on  the  South  and  on  the  land  now  Common  on  the  North  and 
on  the  necke  of  land  on  the  East  and  on  the  Little  oxpasture  on  the 
west. 

(One  parcell  of  swamp  lyeing  on  the  East  side  of  the  great  River 
Contayning  by  Estimation  foure  acres  (more  or  less)  Tbutting  on  the 
widow  Spencers  land  on  the  East  and  on  Nath:  Bardens  land  on  the 
West  (The  Secretary’s  record  here  inserts  “and  on  land  now  common 
on  the  South”)  and  on  a  highway  leading  from  the  meadow  to  the 
great  River  on  the  (north). 

One  parcell  of  meadow  lying  on  the  East  side  of  the  great  River 
Contayning  by  Estimation  foure  acres  more  or  lesse  Abutting  on  the 
widow  Spensers  meadow  on  the  North  and  on  the  land  now  common 
on  the  (The  Secretary’s  record  ends  here)  west  and  on  the  East  and 
on  the  South  (vol.  14, pp  309-310). 

John  Skinner  had  a  right  in  undivided  lands  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
16-39-60  (vol.  6,  p.17). 

John  Skinner  had  ten  acres  (p.23). 

11  Jan.  1640,  “Richard  Vmstead  is  to  have  partt  of  John  skiners 
Lott  on  wch  ye  sayed  John  Skinners  house  stand  &  ye  sayed  John 
skiner  is  To  Remove  his  dwelling  house  &  John  skiner  is  To  have 
for  ye  same  3  acres  of  vpland  for  ye  exchange  of  ground  is  To  have 
three  acres  more  wch  6  acres  is  to  be  Layed  out  in  his  devisson  in 
ye  cowe  paster  or  ox  paster;  Richard  Vmsteade  is  to  guinssell  his 
howse  yt  stand  vpon  ye  buring  place  &  then  ye  Towne  is  to  Remove 
it  To  ye  Lotte  ye  sayed  Richard  Vmstead  receive  of  Tohn  skiner 
(p.41) 
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SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  OLD  HOME  OF 
ASHBEL  SKINNER. 

BUILT  ABOUT— 1750 

On  the  road  to  Litchfield,  Conn., 
and  about  IV2  miles  from 
HARWINTON,  CONN. 


END  VIEW  OF  THE  OLD  HOME  OF 
ASHBEL  SKINNER 

BUILT  ABOUT— 1750 

On  the  road  to  Litchfield,  Conn., 
and  about  IV2  miles  from 
HARWINTON,  CONN. 
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From  Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County,  Conn. 

John  Skinner,  an  original  proprietor,  his  home-lot  in  1639  was 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  St.,  a  little  below  the  present  corner  of  Pearl 
St.,  but  this  was  given  to  Richard  Olmstead  (q.v.)  he  receiving  in  ex¬ 
change  a  lot  on  the  highway,  now  Trumbull  St.,  juror,  1639,  m.  Mary, 
dau.  of  Joseph  Loomis  of  Winsow,  d.  in  1650,  and  his  widow  m. 
(2nd)  Nov.  13,  1651,  Owen  Tydor,  of  Windsor. — John  Talcott,  in  his 
will,  Aug.  12,  1659,  mentions  his  kinsman,  John  Skinner,  as  “living  in 
his  service”,  and  as  John  Talcott’s  mother  was  Anne,  dau.  of  William 
Skinner,  it  is  probable  that  John  Skinner  Sr.,  came  from  Braintree, 
Co.  Essex  (vol.  1,  P.  258). 

4.  CORPORAL  JOHN  SKINNER  (2)  John  (1)  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  16  41,  married  1662,  Mary,  daughter  of  Deacon  Joseph 
Easton,  passed  all  his  life  in  Hartford,  dying  there  Sept.  15,  1690. 
She  d.  June  18,  1695.  Both  buried  in  Hartford  Cemetery. 

Children: 

From  record  of  First  Church,  Hartford  (p.  160),  Stiles  Ancient 
Windsor  (vol.  2,  p.  305),  and  Memorial  History  of  Hartford 
County  (p.  273). 

7.  Mray  (3)  b.  Dec.  1,  1694,  m.  May  21,  1691,  Joshua  son  of  Joshua 
Carter,  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  he  b.  June  6,  1668.  Lived  at  Rocky 
Hill.  He  d.  1735. 

8.  John  (3)  b.  Mar.  1,  1666-7,  m.  Rachel,  daughter  of  Daniel  Pratt, 
Feb.  22,  1693;  he  d.  Oct.  27,  1743;  she  d"  Aug.  17,  1748,  aged 
77. 

9.  Deacon  Joseph  (3)  b.  Aug.  26,  1669,  m.  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel 

and  Mary  (Porter)  Grant,  of  Windsor,  Mar.  13,  1694,  he  d.  May 
31,  1729  or  Feb.  7,  1748;  she  d.  Aug.  26,  1734. 

10.  Nathaniel  (3)  b.  Apr.  5,  1672. 

11.  Sarah  (3)  b.  Nov.  4,  1677. 

12.  Richard  (3)  b.  Jan.  16,  1676,  perhaps  the  one  who  married  Sarah 
Gaines,  Dec.  25,  1702. 

13.  Thomas  (3)  z.  Nov.  15,  1680,  m.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Ann  (Filley)  Grant,  July  19,  1705;  he  d.  Mar.  16,  1761. 

CONTEMPORARY  RECORDS. 

From  Mainwaring,  Digest  of  the  Early  Conn.  Probate  Records. 
Will  of  Joseph  Easton,  Sec.,  who  died  Aug.  14,  1688. — Item:  I 
give  unto  my  son-in-law  John  Skiner  fourty  shillings  beside  what  he 
has  already  received  of  me. — 

His  daughter  Mary  Skiner  shares  in  the  household  goods. 

Corp.  John  Skinner,  Hartford,  Died  15,  Sept.,  1690,  Invt. 
874-08-06.  Taken  by  Caleb  Stanley,  Ciprian  Nichols  and  Stephen 
Hosmer.  Will  dated  18  July  1690  (vol.  1,  p.  442). 

1  John  Skinner  of  Hartford  doe  see  Couse  to  make  this  my  last 
Will  and  Testament:  I  give  to  my  wife  Mary  Skinner  (with  special 
Privileges  of  House  and  Home)  all  my  Moveable  Estate  of  what  kind 
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soever,  she  paying  out  of  the  same  such  legacies  and  I  shall  appoint 
her  unto  my  Children,  making  her  sole  Executrix:  I  give  to  my  Eldest 
son  John  Skiner  the  one  half  of  my  home  lott  on  which  my  dwelling 
house  standeth,  he  to  have  the  North  side  next  to  his  Uncle  John 
Easton’s  Land.  I  give  to  my  son  Joseph  Skiner  the  other  half  of  my 
house  lott.  I  doe  give  unto  my  son  Joseph  Skiner  all  my  right  and 
interest  I  have  in  a  wood  lott  that  was  formerly  my  Father  Skiner ’s 
Lott  in  the  ox  pasture,  ajoyning  on  Mr.  Haynes  his  Land  South,  on 
the  river  on  the  West,  and  on  Thomas  Cadwell’s  Land,  on  the  North 
and  upon  Mr.  Hooker’s  Land  on  the  East,  Joseph  Skinner  to  pay  his 
Brother  Nathaniel  Skiner  10  lbs.,  also  to  pay  his  brother  Richard 
10  lbs.,  also  to  pay  his  brother  Thomas  10  lbs.,  I  give  to  my  son 
Thomas  Skiner  24  acres  of  land  which  I  bought  of  Mr.  Steven  Hol¬ 
lister,  Richard  Hall  and  John  Welles  of  Wethersfield,  as  it  stands  re¬ 
corded  to  me  in  the  Book  of  Land  for  the  Towne  of  Wethersfield, 
to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  I  give  to  my  daughter  Mary  Skinner 
30  lbs.  I  give  to  my  daughter  Sarah  30  lbs.  I  desire  my  loving  brother 
John  Easton,  my  friend  Caleb  Stanly  and  my  brother  Joseph  Easton 
to  be  Overseers. 

John  Skinner  Ls. 

Witnesses.  Caleb  Stanly;  Joseph  Easton  (vol.  1,  pp.506-507). 

Court  Record,  p.  24,  5  Mar.  1690-1,  Will  approved. 

Mary  Skinner,  Widow,  Hartford.  Died  18  June  1695.  Inv. 
291-00-06.  Taken  by  Ciprian  Nicools  and  Thomas  Bunce.  Will  dated 
18  June  1695. 

1  Mary  Skinner  of  Hartford,  being  weeke  in  Body  yet  sound  in 
mind,  do  make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament:  I  give  to  my  son 
John  Skinner,  one  Cow,  4  sheep  and  40  shillings.  I  give  to  my  son 
Joseph  Skinner  all  the  Trooper’s  furniture,  with  the  best  of  my  horses, 
which  he  shall  choose.  I  give  to  my  son  Nathaniel  3  lbs.  in  money, 
being  part  of  what  is  in  his  Brother  Joseph’s  Hand.  I  give  to  my  son 
Richard  one  Cow,  2  Steers,  2  yearlings,  one  horse,  also  8  sheep,  also 
40  shillings  in  money. 

I  give  to  my  son  Thomas  Skinner  one  Cow,  2  yearling  Calves, 
one  Horse,  12  Sheep  and  40  shillings.  I  give  to  my  daughter  Mary 
Carter  3  lbs.  an  dto  my  grand  daughter  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mary 
Carter  8  lbs.  I  give  to  my  daughter  Sarah  Skinner  20  lbs.  in  Money, 
in  her  Brother  John’s  Hand.  I  give  to  my  son  Joshua  Carter  4  sheep. 
I  appoint  my  son  Joseph  to  be  my  Executor. 

Mary  X.  Skinner. 

Witness.  John  Easton,  Joseph  Easton. 

Court  Record,  p.  88,  9  July;  Will  proved  (6.507). 

From  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections. 

Feb.  17,  1664,  John  Skiner  app’t  Chimnevewer,  South  Side. 

Feb.  16,  1670,  he  was  chosen  Fence  Viewer;  1676,  Surveyor; 
1679,  Townsman  of  South  Side  (vol.  6,  p.  148). 

Dec.  24,  1685,  John  Skinner  should  have  too  rod  wid  of  the  east 
sid  of  the  hiway  upon  rocki  hill  the  hole  brbedth  of  his  lot  and  the 
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said  Skinner  is  too  alow  too  rods  of  the  west  sid  of  the  way  upon 
rocki  hill  the  same  bredth  (p.217). 

John  Skinner  rec’d  land  beginning  at  Windsor  bounds  5  rod  wide 
containing  15  acres,  Nov.  1674. 

Lots  to  Wthersfield  Bownds  John  Skiner  received  2  bredth  32 
lengths  100  con’t  20  acres  (vol.  14,  P.  565). 

June  12,  1666,  John  Skiner  drew  66  acres  land  situate  on  East 
Side  ye  River  next  to  Windsor  Bownds  (p.  494). 

From  Hartford  County  Deeds. 

Land  in  Hartford  upon  Connecticut  belonging  to  John  Skiner  & 
his  heirs  forever. 

One  parcell  of  land  which  he  Bought  of  Ens:  Nath:  Standly 
with  a  messuage  or  Tenement  Standing  thereon,  containing  all  that 
land  with  in  these  abutments  viz.  on  the  High  way  on  the  sowth  & 
on  the  west  &  on  John  Morrice  big  land  on  the  North,  &  on  Capt. 
John  Allyne  land  on  the  East,  as  appeares  by  the  deed  dated  the  24 
of  december  1673.  Signed  by  Nath.  Standly  &  Witnessed  by  John  & 
Anna  Allyn  recorded  March  14,  1681-2, 

One  parcel  of  land  which  he  bought  of  Daniel  Butlar  lyeing 
in  the  ox  pasture  containing  by  estimation  fifteen  acres  be  it  more 
or  less,  a  butting  on  the  little  river  on  the  South  on  Mr.  Haines  his 
land  on  the  East  Mr.  Hookerss  land 


Thomas  Skinner 

Thomas  Skinner  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  16,  1680. 
Married  Sarah  Grant,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anna  Grant  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  Conn.,  July  19,  1705,  died  March  16,  1761) — (from  History  of 
Windsor,  Conn.,  by  Henry  R.  Stiler  A.M.-M.D.)  Page  688. 

Children: 

1.  Thomas,  b.  May  1,  1706 

2.  Noar  b.  Feb.  27,  1707 

3.  Ezekiel  b.  June  26,  1710 

4.  Anna  b.  Aug.  12,  1712 

5.  Ashbel  b.  March  6,  1716,  m.  Maria  Holcomb  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
Aug.  7,  1746,  d.  June  6,  1792.  Maria  his  wife  died  Sept.  5,  1778, 
age  56. 

On  the  West  and  on  Small  Wadsworth  land  on  the  North  as 
appeares  by  a  deed  dated  March  14;  1681-2  Signed  by  Daniel  But¬ 
ler  &  witnessed  by  John  Allyn  &  Steven  Hosmore,  acknowledged 
March  14;  1681-2  before  John  Allyn  Assist  &  then  recorded. 

One  parcell  of  land  which  he  bought  of  Samll  Andrews  lyeing 
on  the  west  side  of  Rocky  Hill  containing  by  estimation  Thirteen 
acres  be  it  more  or  less,  &  it  is  a  butted  on  the  north  side  on  land 
belonging  to  Thomas  Andrews  &  Samuel  Burr,  &  on  the  South  side 
on  land  belonging  to  Jonath.  Gilbert  Thomas  Gatlin  Samll  Pattrick 
&  Philip  Davis  and  the  ends  abut  on  the  High  way  of  the  west  side 
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Rocky  Hill  on  the  east  on  the  Little  river  on  the  west  as  more  at 
large  appeares  by  his  deed  dated  26  of  May,  1682.  Signed  by  sayd 
Samll  Andrews  &  acknowledged  then  before  John  Allyn  Assist  & 
then  recorded: 

One  parcell  of  land  which  he  Bought  of  Thomas  Catlin  con¬ 
taining  by  estimation  eighteen  acre  &  Two  roodes  be  it  more  or  less 
a  butting  on  Mr.  Samuel  Willys  his  land  on  the  north  &  upon  Land 
sometime  Mr.  Jonathan  Gilberts  land  west  &  upon  weathersfield 
Bownd,  &  upon  a  High  way  leading  to  Weathersfield  Bownd  on  the 
east  as  appears  by  his  deed  dated  May  16,  1682,  acknowledged  May 
26,  1682,  before  John  Allyn  Assistant  &  Feb.  2,  1682  recorded. 

One  parcel  of  land  which  he  Bought  of  John  Bunce  containing 
by  estimation  nineteen  acres  &  a  half  be  it  more  or  less  &  a  butts 
on  John  Eastons  land  north  on  John  Bunces  land  east  on  Mr.  Haines 
his  land  Sowth  &  on  a  High  Way  Lying  on  Rocky  Hill  west  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  his  deed  dated  the  12th  of  September  1683.  Acknowledged 
November  the  6th  1683  before  John  Allyn  Assist,  recorded  Feb.  2d, 
1684. 

One  parcel  of  land  which  he  bought  of  John  Bune  containing 
by  estimation  Twenty  acres  be  it  more  or  less  &  a  butts  on  sayd  John 
Bune  his  land  on  the  east  on  John  Eastons  Land  North  on  Mr.  Haines 
land  on  the  Sowth  on  a  Highway  on  Rocky  Hill  on  the  west  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  his  deed  dated  the  12th  of  September  1683  acklonwledged 
the  6th  of  November  1685  before  John  Allyn  Assist.  &  recorded  Janu¬ 
ary  the  20th  1684. 

One  parcell  which  he  bought  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gilbert  executrix 
of  the  Last  Will  &  Testament  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Gilbert  of  Hartford 
deceased  Lyeing  on  the  west  side  of  Rocky  Hill  &  containing  by 
estimation  Twenty-eight  acres  be  it  more  or  less  &  is  all  that  parcell 
of  Land  with  in  these  abutments  viz.  on  Weathersfields  Bownds  on 
the  Sowth  on  Mr.  Caleb  Emersons  Land  on  the  west  &  on  the  sayd 
Skiners  own  land  on  the  east  and  on  a  drift  Highway  next  Mr,  Willys 
his  land  on  the  north  as  appears  by  his  deed  dated  the  7th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1684  then  acknowledged  before  John  Allyn  Assist,  and  recorded 
January  20th,  1684. 


From  the  History  of  Windsor 
—  by  — 

Henry  R.  Stiler,  A.M.-M.D. 

Page  687-688 

#1 — John  Skinner  of  Hartford,  one  of  the  Hooker  party  and  an  orig¬ 
inal  pioneer  there,  married  May  Loomis,  daughter  of  Joseph, 
and  died  1650. 

Children: 

1.  Mary  b.  1638 

2.  Ann  b.  1639 

3.  Jason  b.  1641 

4.  Joseph  b.  1643 

5.  Richard  b.  1646 
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# 2 — John  Skinner  married  Mary,  Daughter  of  Joseph  Easton. 

Children: 

1.  Mary  b.  Dec.  1,  1664 

2.  John  b.  Mch.  1,  1666 

3.  Joseph  b.  Aug.  26,  1669 

4.  Nathaniel  b.  Apr.  5,  1672 

5.  Richard  b.  Jan.  16,  1674 

6.  Sarah  b.  Nov.  4,  1677 

7.  Thomas  b.  Nov.  15,  1680. 

#3 — Thomas  Skinner  married  Sarah  Grant  July  19,  1705. 

Children: 

1.  Thomas  b.  May  1,  1706 

2.  Noar  b.  Feb.  27,  1707 

3.  Ezekiel  b.  June  26,  1710 

4.  Anna  b.  Aug.  12,  1712 

5.  Ashbel  b.  Mch.  6,  1716 

Julius  Skinner  was  the  son  of  Arad  Skinner  and  Mary  Baker. 
Mary  Baker  was  the  daughter  of  Seth  Baker  and  Mary  or  Mercy 
Skinner. 

Connecticut  Archives — Revolutionary  War,  II  A:386 
Muster  Rolls,  1775. 

Roll  of  those  in  the  South  Military  Company  in  the  town  of  Tol¬ 
land,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  Law  of  this  Colony,  (passed  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  last  October)  have  performed  some  special  Military 
duty  for  which  (by  Act  of  Assembly)  they  are  entitled  to  some  pe¬ 
cuniary  reward.  .  .  .  showing  Seth  Baker,  private,  performed  ten  half 
days.  Entitled  to  0:  5  :  6  pay. 

Dated  Tolland  10th.  day  of  June,  1775. 

State  Library,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

William  Phelps,  born  in  England,  August  19th,  1599:  died  in 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  July  14th.  1672.  May  5th.,  1635,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  from  Dorchester. 
Wsa  a  member  of  the  first  court  held  in  Connecticut  1636;  also  in 
1637  this  court  declared  war  against  the  Pequots.  Was  a  magistrate 
from  1638  to  the  close  of  1642;  Deputy  to  General  Court  1646,  1647, 
1648,  1649,  1651,  1657;  in  1658  was  again  made  Magistrate,  and  held 
the  office  four  years. 

Palfrey’s  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  I. 

Magistrate  of  Connecticut  1658-1662. 

Palfrey’s  History  of  New  England  Vol.  II,  page  638. 

Stiles’  Ancient  Windsor,  Vol.  II,  pages  563-564. 

For  the  D.  A.  R.  use  the  same  records  to  Ashbel  Skinner. 

Ashbel  Skinner  served  as  selectman  for  the  town  of  Harwinton, 
Connecticut,  for  the  years  1751,  1763,  1764,  1765,  1770,  1772,  1775, 
1778,  1779,  1780.  History  of  Harwinton,  Connecticut,  by  Manning 
Chipman — page  118.  A  copy  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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(2)  Connecticut  Archives — Revolutionary  War,  Vol.  30,  Part  I., 
1772-1782,  showing  signature  as  Selectman  to  certificate  dated  Har- 
winton,  March  25th,  1779. 

Extract  copied  from  Palfrey’s  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  I,  Page 

537. 

At  the  first  election,  Haynes,  formerly  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
was  chosen  Governor.  Roger  Ludlow,  of  Windsor,  formerly  Deputy- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  Edward  Hopkins,  formerly  an  opulent 
merchant  of  London  were  two  of  the  six  Magistrates.  Ludlow  having 
precedence  as  Deputy-Governor.  William  Phelps,  another  Magistrate, 
had,  as  well  as  Ludlow,  been  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  the  management  of  the  Connecticut  towns  in  the  year  of  their 
settlement. 

From  the  same  volume:  Page  636: 

Election  of  Magistrates  was  April  11th. 

William  Phelps,  Magistrate,  1639-1642. 

From  Palfrey’s  History  of  New  England,  Vol  II,  Page  638: 

William  Phelps,  Magistrate,  1658-1662. 

Julius  M.  Skinner 

Julius  M.  Skinner  born  at  Woodlawn  near  Augusta,  Ga.  Dec. 
29,  1856,  married  Lillie  D.  Green  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Jan.  9,  1888. 

Children: 

1.  Julius  Morrison,  Jr.,  b.  May  12,  1889,  died  May  10,  1894. 

2.  Sarah  b.  Aug.  8,  1891,  married  Linton  Kelley  Starr  March  11, 

1913. 

3.  Frances  b.  April  1,  1895. 

3.  Margaret  b.  April  1,  1895,  died  July  1896. 

ADDITIONAL  RECORD 
Hartford  and  Windson 

Connecticut  was  explored,  first  by  the  Dutch  in  1620,  The  Dutch 
erected  a  trading  house  at  Hartford  as  early  as  1631,  and  made  a 
settlement  at  Hartford  in  1633,  buying  of  the  Pequot  Indians,  but 
selling  soon  after  to  the  English. 

James  I  granted  the  first  English  patent  to  all  New  England 
in  1620.  And  in  1633,  1635,  and  1636  permanent  settlements  were 
made  at  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield  respectively  by  com¬ 
panies  from  Massachusetts  under  a  patent  from  the  Plymouth  colony, 
covering  the  present  State  of  Connecticut  and  also  portions  of  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  Long  Island,  and  an  undefined  territory  to  the 
West.  In  1637  these  towns  organized  an  independent  government, 
declared  war  against  the  Pequots,  and  under  Captain  J.  Mason,  nearly 
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destroyed  the  tribes.  In  1639  Connecticut,  chiefly  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Rev.  T.  Hooker  of  Hartford,  adopted  a  constitution. 

The  English  colony  at  Windsor,  six  miles  north  of  Hartford, 
made  in  1633  by  Captain  William  Holmes  and  others,  who  came  from 
the  Plymouth  Colony  in  Massachusetts,  is  generally  considered  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  Connecticut. 

Hartford  was  known  to  the  aborigines  as  Suckiang;  it  was  first 
permanently  settled  in  1635  by  an  English  colony  from  Massachusetts, 
and  called  Newton.  In  1637  it  was  named  Hartford  in  honor  of  one 
of  the  leading  settlers,  Mr.  Stone,  who  was  born  in  Hartford,  England. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1635,  and  the  first  place  of 
worship  built,  and  school  put  in  operation  in  1638. 

Ashbel  Skinner 

Ashbel  Skinner  (5)  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Grant)  Skinner  of 
Windsor,  Conn,  born  March  16,  1716,  died  June  6,  1792,  married 
Aug.  7,  1746,  Maria  Holcomb  of  Windsor,  she  died  Sept.  5,  1778, 
aged  56.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  Harwinton,  Conn,  and  was  quite  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  served  as  selectman  for  the  years 
1751,  1763,  1765,  1770,  1772,  1774,  1775,  1778,  1779,  and  1780,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  all  that  concerne  dthe  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

He  was  a  civil  officer  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  serving 
as  selectman  for  the  town  of  Harwinton,  Conn,  for  the  years  1778, 
1779,  1780,  (see  History  of  Harwinton  by  S.  Manning  Chipman,  page 
118,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.) 
Three  of  his  sons,  Ashbel,  Jr.,  Ira  and  Zimri  were  Revolutionary 
soldiers. 

He  and  his  wife  Maria  are  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Harwin¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  and  the  tombstone  that  marks  their  graves  is  still  stand¬ 
ing. 

Children: 

1.  Rhoda,  b.  July  23,  1747 

2.  Thomas  b.  Feb.  22,  1749,  d.  Dec.  31,  1811,  M.  Jerusha  Newbury 
of  E.  Windsor,  May  2,  1774. 

3.  Ashbel,  b.  Dec.  14,  1750,  m  Rhoda  Bradley,  in  Harwinton,  Conn., 
June  3,  1779.  He  died  1829-30.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  received  a  pension. 

4.  Achsa,  b.  October  25,  1752. 

5.  Zimri,  b.  Dec.  22,  1754,  he  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  died 
in  the  war  of  Smallpox. 

6.  Arad,  b.  Nev.  3,  1756,  m.  Mary  Baker  of  Tolland,  Feb.  19,  1789, 
she  died  Sept.  25,  1809,  m.  Second  Widow  Hannah  (aCtlin)  Cook, 
Jan.  14,  1810.  He  died  Nov.  22,  1828. 

7.  Rhoda,  b.  Apr.  1759,  died  Nov.  10,  1810. 

8.  Ira,  b.  May  16,  1761,  m.  Hepzibath  Barber,  daughter  of  Deac. 
Nathaniel  Barber  at  Torrington,  Oct.  6,  1788.  He  died  March  15, 
1825.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  received  a  pension. 

9.  Zenas,  b.  October  31,  1763. 
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Arad  Skinner 

Arad  Skinner  (5-6-)  son  of  Ashbel  and  Mario  (Holcomb)  Skinner, 

b.  Nov.  3,  1756,  died  Nov.  22,  1828,  and  is  buried  in  Harwinton, 

Conn.,  married  first  Mary  Baker,  of  Tolland,  Feb.  19,  1789,  she  died 

Sept.  25,  1809,  married  second  Widow  Hannah  (Catlin)  Cook,  Jan. 

14,  1810.  He  lived  in  the  Skinner  homestead  in  Harwinton,  Conn. 

Children: 

1.  Arad,  b.  Sept.  13,  1791,  never  married. 

2.  Isaac  Newton,  b.  June  23,  1793.  He  went  to  Kirtland,  near  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  in  1815.  He  married  and  had  children,  four  sons  and 
three  daughters,  descendants  of  whom  are  now  living  in  northern 
Ohio. 

3.  Julius,  b.  March  13,  1795,  d.  May  2,  1872,  buried  at  Cartersville, 
Ga.,  m.  Sept.  5,  1822  Lucinda  Houston,  daughter  of  James  and 
Mary  (Hughey)  Houston. 

4.  Cephas,  b.  Nov.  22,  1797,  d.  Sept.  24,  1802. 

5.  Jason,  b.  Aug.  2,  1800,  d _ ,  buried  in  Harwinton,  Conn.,  mar¬ 

ried  twice  but  had  no  children.  Jason  and  his  brother  Arad  owned 
and  lived  in  the  Skinner  homstead  in  Harwinton.  This  place  was 
the  farm  where  their  grandfather  Ashbel,  the  pioneer  settler  and 
ancestor  of  the  Skinners  of  Harwinton,  lived  and  died.  Jason  gave 
testimony  in  regard  to  Ira  Skinner’s  services  in  the  Revolution, 
the  court  was  held  at  Norfolk,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  Nov.  28, 
1853. 

6.  Cephas,  b.  July  25,  1802,  died  Jan.  1,  1886  at  Farmington,  Conn, 
married  but  had  no  children. 

7.  Mary,  b _ ,  1804,  d.  July  24,  1804. 

8.  Mary,  b.  Sept.  30,  1805,  married  Everett  French,  born  June  _ , 

1800.  They  lived  in  Ohio,  afterwards  near  Pecatonica,  Illinois. 
There  were  three  sons,  Egbert,  Irwin,  and  Frank. 

From  the  History  of  Harwinton,  Conn. 

by 

R.  Manning  Chipman. 

Published  1860,  a  copy  of  which 
is  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  11,  1732,  Harwinton,  Connecticut  was  formed  and  named. 

p.  104,  Original  proprietors  of  Harwinton; — 

I.  The  proprietors  or  grantees  of  the  Western  half  township, 
by  them  called  West  Harwinton  were — Joseph  Skinner  heirs. 

II.  The  proprietors  or  grantees  of  the  eastern  half  township, 
by  them  called  “East  Harwinton”  were — Joseph  Skinner — 

p.  105.  A  petition  praying  that  certain  towns  17  in  all  including 

Harwinton  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  20,  Aug.  1751,  on  Sept. 

17,  1751,  Ashbel  Skinner  and  others  opposed  it. 

p.  115.  Soldiers  from  Harwinton  1775,  Zimri  Skinner, 
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EAST  SIDE  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  MONUMENT 
in  the  old  Cemetery 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


p.  118.  SELECTMAN:— 

1751 — Ebenezer  Hopkins 

Daniel  Bartholomew 
Ashbel  Skinner 

1763 —  Ashbel  Skinner 
Capt.  John  Wilson 
Lt.  Jonathan  Brace 

1764 —  Ashbel  Skinner 
Capt.  John  Wilson 
Lt.  Jonathan  Brace 

1765 —  Ashbel  Skinner 
Capt.  John  Wilson 
Lt.  Jonathan  Brace 
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NORTH  VIEW  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  MONUMENT 
In  the  old  Cemtery  at 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


1770 —  Capt.  John  Wilson 
Ashbel  Skinner 
William  Hayden 
Joel  Catlin 
Josiah  Phelps 

1771 —  Capt.  John  Wilson 
Ashbel  Skinner 
William  Hayden 
Joel  Catlin 
Josiah  Phelps 

1772 —  Capt.  John  Wilson 
Ashbel  Skinner 
William  Hayden 
Joel  Catlin 
Josiah  Phelps 
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1774 —  Ashbel  Skinner 
Joseph  Cook 
Reuben  Barber 
Jacob  Catlin 
Eli  Wilson 

1775 —  Ashbel  Skinner 
Joseph  Cook 
Reuben  Barber 
Eli  Wilson 
Cyprian  Webster 

1778 — Joseph  Cook 

Ashbel  Skinner 
Josiah  Phelps 
Ezra  Hinsdale 
William  Abernathy 

1780 — Ashbel  Skinner 
Reuben  Barber 
Joseph  Cook 
William  Abernathy 
Jacob  Catlin 
Ezra  Hinsdale 
Eli  Wilson 

1782 — Thomas  Skinner 
Mark  Prindale 
Eli  Wilson 
Abijah  Catlin 
Joseph  Hayden 


Contemporary  Records 

Harwinton,  Dec.  20,  1902. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Milam, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  send  you  the  enclosed  of  the  Skinner  family  as  I  find  it  on  our 
records. 

In  writing  the  deeds  I  thought  the  names  Tra  a  very  strange 
one  but  on  looking  over  the  names  of  the  children  of  Ashbel  Skinner 
I  find  the  name  Ira  and  think  it  must  be  the  one  intended.  I  went 
into  our  oldest  cemetery  and  found  one  stone  with  the  inscription 
as  enclosed  but  before  I  could  go  into  the  other  there  came  a  blizzard 
which  has  made  it  impossible  to  do  so.  Trusting  this  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours 

(Signed)  M.  L.  GOODWIN 
Town  Clerk, 
per  M. 
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OLD  CHURCH  AT  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


The  Church  faces  Main  Street,  and 
stands  on  part  of  the  old  Cemetery  lot. 


Enclosures: 

Ashbel  Skinner  married  Maria  Holcomb  of  Windsor  Aug.  7,  1746. 

Children: 

Rhoda,  b.  July  23,  1747. 

Thomas,  b.  Feb.  22,  1749. 

Ashbel,  b.  Dec.  14,  1750,  m.  Rhoda  Rradley,  June  3,  1779. 

Achsa,  b.  Oct.  25,  1752 
Zimri,  b.  Dec.  22,  17-54. 

Arad,  b.  Nov.  3,  1756. 

Rhoda,  b.  Apr.  6,  1759,  d.  Nov.  10,  1810 
Ira,  b.  May  16,  1761. 

Zenas,  b.  Oct.  31,  1763. 

Ashbel  Skinner  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Grant)  Skin¬ 
ner,  he  was  born  Mar.  16,  1716,  d.  June  6,  1792.  Maria  his  wife  d. 
Sept.  5,  1778. 

Thomas  Skinner  d.  Dec.  31,  1811,  m.  Jerusha  Newbury  of  E.  Windsor 
May  2,  1774. 
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Children: 


Mary,  b.  Mar.  26,  1775. 

Jerusha,  b.  July  3,  1780,  m.  Reuben  Bartholomew  May  22,  1804. 
Thomas  Newbury,  b.  Jan.  8,  1782,  d.  1826. 

Zimri,  b.  Nov.  5,  1783. 

Louisa,  b.  Sept.  10,  1785. 

Matilda,  b.  Jan.  26,  1788,  m.  Elias  Potter. 

Ashbel  Skinner  m.  Rhoda  Bradley  June  3,  1779. 

Children: 

Amelia,  b.  Feb.  2,  1781. 

Almira,  b.  Dec.  7,  1782. 

Arad  Skinner  m.  Mary  Baker  of  Tolland  Feb.  19,  1789,  she  died  Sept. 
25,  1809,  m.  2nd.  Widow  Hannah  (Catlin)  Cook  Jan.  14,  1810. 

Children: 

Arad,  b.  Sept.  13,  1791. 

Isaac  Newton,  b.  June  23,  1793. 

Julius,  b.  March  13,  1795. 

Cephas,  b.  Nov.  22,  1797,  d.  Sept.  24,  1802. 

Jason,  b.  Aug.  2,  1800,  m.  Marilla  Barber. 

Cephas,  b.  July  25,  1802. 

Mary,  b.  1804,  d.  July  24,  1804. 

Mary,  b.  Sept.  30,  1805. 

Ira  Skinner  m.  Hepzibath  Barber  of  Torrington,  Oct.  6,  1788. 

Children: 

Anna,  b.  June  14,  1789. 

Ira,  b.  May  14,  1791. 

Ashbel,  b.  Dec.  13,  1792. 

Ryla  B.,  b.  Nov.  1794,  d.  Feb.  26,  1799. 

Hepzibath,  b.  Apr.  23,  1797. 

Lois,  b.  Sept.  22,  1799. 

Ryla  B.,  b.  May  9,  1801. 

Achsah,  b.  Apr.  19,  1803. 


Warranty  Deeds: 

From  Isaac  Phelps  to  Abjah  Skinner  for  240  pounds  sterling,  In  wit¬ 
ness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  4th  day 
of  March  in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
George  the  2nd  of  Great  Britain  &c.  King  Anno  Domoni  1751. 

Isaac  Phelps. 

Isaac  Phelps  to  Azariah  Skinner  for  120  pounds  sterling  March  9, 
1757. 

Thomas  Skinner  to  Ashbel  Skinner  for  and  in  consideration  of  my 
love  good  will  and  affection  which  I  have  and  do  bear  unto  my 
loving  son  Ashbel  Skinner  Jan.  21st  1739. 

An  exchange  of  land  between  Townmen  and  Ashbel  Skinner  for  high¬ 
way  purposes.  Dec.  15,  1752. 

William  Andrews  to  Ashbel  Skinner  for  330  pounds  sterling.  June  16, 
1755. 
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Janis  Griswold  to  Ashbel  Skinner  for  50  pounds  sterling.  May  11, 
1761. 

Joseph  Skinner  and  others  to  John  Wilson,  March  6,  1744. 

Abijah  Skinner  to  Samuel  Phelps  for  24  pounds  sterling.  Feb.  22, 
1759. 

Ashbel  Skinner  to  John  Colt  for  20  pounds  sterling.  March  1st,  1762. 

Ashbel  Skinner  to  Ebenezer  Allen  for  40  pounds  sterling.  Jan.  22, 
1755. 

Amos  Churchill  to  Ashbel  Skinner  for  50  pounds  sterling.  Apr.  25, 
1786. 

Ashbel  Skinner  to  Ashbel  Skinner,  Jr.  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
love,  good  will  and  affection  which  I  have  and  do  bear  to  my 
well  beloved  son  Ashbel  Skinner  Jnr.  Jan.  28,  1778. 

Ashbel  Skinner  to  Thomas  Skinner  his  son.  June  18,  1776. 

Ashbel  Skinner  Jnr.  of  Harwinton  for  the  consideration  of  120  pounds 
sterling  lawful  money  rec’d  to  my  full  satisfaction  of  my  Hon¬ 
ored  Father  Ashbel  Skinner,  Dec.  29,  1783. 

Arad,  Achsa,  Rhoda,  Ira  &  Zenas  Skinner  to  Thomas  Skinner  for  200 
pounds  sterling.  Feb.  15,  1793. 

Thomas,  Arad,  Ira  and  Zenas  Skinner  to  Achsa  and  Rhoda  Skinner 
for  400  pounds  sterling.  Feb.  15,  1793. 

Thomas,  Achsa,  Arad,  Rhoda  and  Zenas  Swinner  to  Ira  Skinner  for 
200  pounds  sterling.  Feb.  15,  1793. 

Ashbel  Skinner  to  Thomas,  Achsa,  Arad,  Ira,  Rhoda  and  Zenos  Skin¬ 
ner  for  200  pounds  sterling,  Feb  .15,  1793. 

Thomas,  Achsa,  Arad,  Rhoda  and  Ira  Skinner  to  Zenos  Skinner  for 
200  pounds  sterling.  Feb.  15,  1793. 

Thomas,  Achsa,  Ira,  Rhoda  and  Zenas  Skinner  to  Arad  Skinner  for 
200  pounds  sterling.  Feb.  15,  1793. 

Achsa  and  Rhoda  Skinner  to  John  Preston,  dated  Feb.  5,  1793. 

Ira  Skinner  to  Jonathan  Rossetter  for  30  pounds  sterling.  May  25, 
1796. 

An  exchange  of  land  between  Thomas  and  Arad  Skinnr,  dated  March 
14,  1798. 


Ashbel  Skinner 

Ashbel  Skinner  (5)  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Grant)  Skinner  of 
Windsor,  Conn,  born  March  16,  1716,  died  June  6,  1792,  married 
Aug.  7,  1746,  Maria  Holcomb  of  Windsor,  she  died  Sept.  5,  1778, 
aged  56  years.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  Harwinton,  Conn,  and  was  quite 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  served  as  selectman  for  the 
years  1751,  1763,  1764,  1765,  1770,  1772,  1774,  1775,  1778,  1779,  and 
1780,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

He  was  a  civil  officer  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  serving 
as  selectman  for  the  town  of  Harwinton,  Conn,  for  the  years  1778, 
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1779,  1780,  (see  History  of  Harwinton,  by  S.  Manning  Chipman,  page 
118,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
Three  of  his  sons,  Ashbel,  Jr.,  Ira  and  Zimri  were  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
diers. 

He  and  his  wife  Mario  are  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Harwin¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  and  the  tombstone  that  marks  their  graves  is  still  standing. 

Children: 

1.  Rhoda,  b.  July  23,  1747 

2.  Thomas,  b.  Feb.  22,  1749,  d.  Dec.  31,  1811,  m.  Jerusha  Newbury 
of  E.  Windsor,  May  2nd,  1774. 

3.  Ashbel,  b.  Dec.  14,  1750,  m.  Rhoda  Rradley,  in  Harwinton,  Conn., 
June  s,  1779.  He  died  1829-30.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  received  a  pension. 

4.  Achsa,  b.  October  25,  1752. 

5.  Zimri,  b.  Dec.  22,  1754,  he  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  died 
in  the  war  of  Smallpox. 

6.  Arad,  b.  Nov.  3,  1756,  m.  Mary  Baker  of  Tolland,  Feb.  19,  1789, 
she  died  Sept.  25,  1809,  m.  Second  Widow  Hannah  (Catlin)  Cook, 
Jan.  14,  1810.  He  died  Nov.  22,  1828. 

7.  Rhoda,  b.  April  6,  1759,  died  Nov.  10,  1810. 

8.  Ira,  b.  May  16,  1761,  m.  Hepzibath  Barber,  daughter  of  Deac. 
Nathaniel  Barber  at  Torrington,  Oct.  6,  1788.  He  died  March  15, 
1825.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  received  a  pension. 

9.  Zenas,  b.  October  31,  1763. 

Arad  Skinner 

Arad  Skinner  was  born  in  Harwinton,  Conn.,  Nov.  3,  1756,  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Baker,  Feb.  19,  1789  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  she  died  Sept.  5, 
1809,  married  second  Widow  Hannah  (Catlin)  Cook,  Jan.  14,  1810, 
died  Nov.  22,  1828. 

Children: 

1.  Arad,  b.  Sept.  13,  1791 

2.  Isaac  Newton,  b.  June  23,  1793 

3.  Julius,  b.  March  13,  1795,  born  at  Harwinton,  Conn.,  married 
Lucinda  Houston,  Sept.  5,  1822,  died  May  2nd,  1872. 

4.  Cephas,  b.  Nov.  22,  1797,  d.  Sept.  24,  1802. 

5.  Jason  ,b.  Aug  2,  1800 

6.  Cephas,  b.  July  25,  1802 

7.  Mary  b.  1804,  d.  July  24,  1804 

8.  Mary  b.  Sept.  30,  1805. 

Julius  Skinner 

Julius  Skinner  merchant  and  farmer  born  at  Harwinton,  Conn., 
March  13,  1795,  married  Lucinda  Houston  daughter  of  James  Hous¬ 
ton  and  his  wife,  Mary  Hughey,  Sept.  5,  1822,  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
May  2nd,  1872. 
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Moved  from  Harwinton,  Conn.,  and  settled  at  Fairplay,  Morgan 
County,  Georgia,  about  1818. 

Children: 

1.  Lucius  Cornelius  Skinner,  b.  Sept.  3,  1823,  d.  Sept.  28,  1860, 
married  Fannie  Morrison,  Nov.  8,  1849. 

2.  Mary  Skinner,  b.  Dec.  17,  1824 — M.  John  W.  Shepherd  July  2, 
1844. 

3.  Jane  Skinner,  b.  Nov.  21,  1827 — M.  John  J.  Jones,  Jan.  19th, 
1858 

4.  Columbus  Julius  Skinner,  b.  July  10,  1829,  d.  Mch.  5,  1834. 

5.  Margaret  Skinner,  b.  Aug.  23,  1831 — m.  William  A.  Mitchell, 
Sept.  3,  1856. 

6.  William  Young  Skinner,  Mch.  31,  1833,  d.  Nov.  3,  1855. 

7.  Augustin  Asbury  Skinner,  b.  Mch.  26,  1835,  d.  ? — m.  Kelly  Ed¬ 
wards,  Jan.  7,  1854. 

8.  James  Columbus  Skinner,  b.  Nov.  20,  1836,  d.  Sept.  29,  1857. 

9.  Virgil  Newton  Skinner,  b.  Jan.  26,  1839,  d.  Feb.  15,  1857. 

10.  Cornelia  Virginia  Skinner,  b.  Aug.  24,  1842,  d.  ? — M.  H.  L. 
Rockwell,  March  27,  1867. 

11.  Eugenia  Ella  Skinner,  b.  Sept.  4,  1845,  d.  ? — M.  J.  H.  Frank¬ 
lin,  Oet.  31,  1872. 

Lucius  Cornelius  Skinner 

Lucius  Cornelius  Skinner,  merchant  born  at  Fairplay,  Morgan 
County,  Georgia,  Sept.  3,  1823,  married  Mary  Frances  Morrison,  at 
Augusta,  Ga.  Nov.  8,  1849,  died  Sept.  28,  1860. 

Children: 

1.  Fannie  Cornelia  b.  1850,  married  Adolphus  S.  Rutherford  at 
Savannah,  Ga.  Nov.  5,  1868,  died  Austin,  Texas,  June  5,  1913. 

2.  Carrie  Clark,  b.  1852,  died  1853. 

3.  Lizzie,  b.  1854,  did.  1858. 

4.  Julius  Morrison  b.  Dec.  29,  1856,  married  Lillie  D.  Green  at 
Macon,  Ga.  Jan.  19,  1888. 

In  our  oldest  cemetery  is  a  stone  bearing  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion: 


Here  lies  the  body  of 
MR.  ASHBEL  SKINNER 

who  died  June  6th,  1792 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
MRS.  MARIAH 

comfort  of 
Mr.  Ashbel  Skinner 
who  died  Sept.  5th,  1778 
in  the  56th  year  of  her  age. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MOTHER'S  OLD  BIBLE 


Marriages 

Mary  Tobler  Parker  was  married  to  John  Morrison  in  August,  Ga., 
in  1827. 

Mary  Frances  Morrison  was  married  to  Lucius  Skinner  in  August 
Nov.  8th,  1849  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Means 

Deaths 

Died  at  Augusta  Ga.  Sept.  30,  1839  of  yellow  fever  John  Morrison 
Sr.  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.  Born  1800. 

Died  at  Catersville  Nov.  4  1854  John  Daniel  Morrison  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  year  of  his  age 

Died  in  August  Ga  April  1st  1875  Mary  T  Morrison  in  the  64th  year 
of  her  age. 

Died  in  Atlanta  Ga  on  the  14  of  January  1887  aged  55  years. 

Births 

Katharine  McDuffie  Morrison  was  born  in  August  Ga  on  Jan.  15, 
1829 

Mary  Frances  Morrison  was  born  in  August  Ga.  in  Jan  12,  1832. 
Died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Jan.  14,  1887. 

Extract  copied  from  Palfrey’s  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  I, 
Page  537: 

At  the  first  election,  Haynes,  formerly  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
was  chosen  Governor.  Roger  Ludlow,  of  Windsor,  formerly  Deputy- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  Edward  Hopkkins,  formerly  an  opu¬ 
lent  merchant  of  London  were  two  of  the  six  Magistrates.  Ludlow 
having  precedence  as  Deputy-Governor.  William  Phelps,  another 
Magistrate,  had,  as  well  as  Ludlow,  been  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  management  of  the  Connecticut  towns  in 
the  year  of  their  settlement. 

From  the  same  volume:  Page  636: 

Election  of  Magistrates  was  April  11th. 

William  Phelps,  Magistrate,  1639-1642. 


From  Palfrey’s  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  II,  Page  638: 
William  Phelps,  Magistrate,  1658-1662. 
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THE  PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance  Company  of  America 

Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

F.  M.  AKERS  A.  F.  AKERS  J.  M.  SKINNER 
Akers  &  Skinner,  Managers 
Rooms  409-410  Grant  Building 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Feb.  28th,  1921. 


Mrs.  Lizzie  F.  Rutherford, 
Nueces  St., 

Austin,  Texas. 


Dear  Lizzie: — 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  ecknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  Feb. 
24th  and  nothing  would  afford  your  Aunt  Lillie  and  I  more  pleas¬ 
ure  than  to  pay  you  a  visit,  and  we  hope  some  day  to  come  out  to 
see  you. 

I  regret  exceedingly  to  learn  that  Dolph’s  health  is  so  rapidly 
declining,  but  when  a  man  gets  78  years  old,  you  cannot  expect  him 
to  stay  in  vigorous  health  all  the  time. 

Replying  to  that  portion  of  your  letter  in  regard  to  your  grand¬ 
father  Skinner,  his  name  was  Lucius  Cornelius  Skinner  and  was  born 
at  Fairplay,  Morgan  County,  Georgia,  September  3rd,  1823,  and 
died  Sept.  28th,  1860  in  Augusta,  Ga.  He  married  Fannie  Morrison 
November  8th,  1849. 


Trusting  this  gives  you  the  desired  information,  and  with  kind¬ 
est  regards,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  M  .Skinner 
“Uncle  Jake” 

JMS/SR 


COLONIAL  DAMES  DATA 
D.  B.  RUTHERFORD  (KEY) 

1.  That  the  deponent  was  born  in  Austin,  Texas,  is  a  citizen  of 
Marshall,  Texas,  wife  of  Hobart  Key. 

Married  Jan.  4th,  1911 

Austin,  Texas — Rutherford  family  Bible. 

2.  That  the  said  Dolly  Bell  Rutherford  Key  was  born  October  20, 
1889  and  was  the  daughter  of  Adolphus  S.  Rutherford  and  Fan¬ 
nie  Skinner,  his  wife. 

Married  November  5th,  1868 

Savannah,  Georgia — Rutherford  family  Bible. 
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3.  That  the  said  Fannie  Skinner  was  born  October  20,  1840  died 
June  5,  1913  and  was  the  daughter  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Skinner 
and  Fannie  Morrison,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  his  wife. 

Married  November  8th  1847 
Augusta,  Georgia — Skinner  family  Bible. 

4.  That  the  said  Lucius  Cornelius  Skinner  was  born  September  3, 
1823,  died  September  28,  1860  and  was  the  son  Julius  Skinner 
of  Harvinton,  Conn.,  and  Lucinda  Houston,  his  wife. 

Married  September  5th,  1822 

Heard  Co.,  Georgia. — Skinner  family  Bible. 

5.  That  the  said  Julius  Skinner  was  born  March  13th,  1795  died 
May  2,  1872  and  was  the  son  of  Arad  Skinner  of  Harvinton, 
Conn,  and  Mary  Baker,  first  wife,  Tolland,  Conn. 

Married  February  19th,  1789 

Tolland,  Conn. — Conn.  Town  Records’  Harvinton  &  Wind¬ 
sor  &  family  Bible  Records 

6.  That  the  said  Arad  Skinner  was  born  November  3,  1756  died 
November  22,  1828  and  was  the  son  of  Ashbul  Skinner,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Conn,  and  Marah  Phelps  Holcomb  his  wife. 

Married  August  7th,  1746 

Harvinton,  Conn. — Town  Records  of  Harvinton  &  Windsor 
Conn.,  &  Old  grave  stones. 

7.  That  the  said  Marah  Phelps  Holcomb,  Windsor,  Conn.,  was  born 
November  8,  1722  died  September  5,  1778  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  Holcomb  and  Martha  Phelps,  Widnsor,  Conn.,  his 
wife. 

Married  October  13th,  1709. 

Windsor  Conn. — Windsor  Court  Records  &  Phelps  genealogy 

8.  That  the  said  Martha  Phelps  was  born  November  12,  1688  died 

_ and  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Timothy  Phelps  and 

Mary  Griswold  his  wife 

Married  March  19th,  1661 

Kenilworth,  Conn. — Phelps  genealogy  Vol  I,  p.  86  &  Stilis 
Ancient  Windsor  Vol.  II,  p.  566. 

9.  That  the  said  Timothy  Phelps  was  born  August  1639,  died  1719 
and  was  the  son  of  William  Phelps. 

10.  That  the  said  William  Phelps  was  born  August  19,  1599,  died 
July  14,  1672. 

Married  _ _ 

Windsor,  Conn. 
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THE  OLD  CEMETERY  AT  HARWINTON,  CONN. 

where 

ASHBEL  SKINNER  AND  HIS  WIFE 
are  buried. 

Also  the  burial  place  of 
ARAD  SKINNER  AND  HIS  WIFE. 


JULIUS  SKINNER 
1795  -  1872 
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The  Descendants  of  James  Thweat,  Esqr. 

Of  Dinwiddie  County  Virginia 

By  Thomas  Hart  Rains,  M.D.  (with  additions) 

1.  James  Thweatt  born  1643,  married  Miss  Miles  of  England. 

2.  James  Thweatt  born  1678,  married  Judith  Sloane,  grand-daughter 
of  William  Sloane. 

3.  John  Thweatt  died  1759. 

4.  James  Thweatt  of  Dinwiddie  Co.  Va.  Born  Mch.  12th.  1722.  Mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Studevant.  Of  this  issue  there  came  as  follows: 

A.  John  Thweatt,  born  1745  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
James  Peterson  of  Virginia. 

B.  James  Thweatt  Jr.  born  1751,  married  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Peterson  of  Virgiina. 

C.  Thos.  Thweatt  died  young,  unmarried. 

D.  Tabitha  Ehweatt,  born  1747,  married  John  Hamilton,  of 
Amelia  County,  Va.  later  of  Georgia.  Died  in  Ga.  1805. 

E.  Peterson  Thweatt,  who  died  young,  unmarried. 

F.  Sarah  Thweatt  married  John  Mitchell. 

A.  John  Thweatt  and  Rebecca  Peterson,  had  issue: 

I.  Peterson  Thweatt  Esqr.  of  Sparta,  Georgia,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Williamson  of  Sparta,,  issue  as  follows: 

a.  Sarah  Griffin  Williamon  Thweatt,  married 
Thacker  Brooks  Howard,  of  Milledgeville, 
County. 

b.  Elizabeth  Thweatt,  married  Homer  Vivian  How¬ 
ard,  of  Milledgeville,  a  brother  of  the  former. 

c.  Rebecca  Thweatt,  married  David  Brady  Mitchell 
son  of  Governor  David  B.  Mitchell  of  Georgia. 

d.  Martha  Thweatt,  married  Aaron  Cooper,  Esqr. 
of  New  Jersey. 

e.  Susan  Bird  Thweatt,  married  Adolph  Skrine 
Rutherford  of  Milledgeville,  Georgia.  Grand¬ 
mother  of  Lizzie  Rutherford  of  Austin,  Texas. 

f.  Mary  Thweatt,  married  William  A.  Bell  of  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Virginia. 

g.  Margaret  Thweatt,  married  George  Smith  Casey 
of  Athens,  Georgia.  Buried  in  Columbus,  Ga., 
on  Rutherford  lot. 

h.  John  Griffin  Thweatt,  Married  Julia  Brown,  of 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 

i.  Micajah  William  Thweatt,  married  Mary  Thom¬ 
as,  of  Athens,  Ga. 

j.  Peterson  Thweatt,  Comptroller-General  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  from  1855  to  1864.  (My  father 
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served  under  him.  We  have  confederate  bills 
signed  by  my  father.  Lizzie  Rutherford.)  Mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Annie  Campbell  Harley  or  Hawley, 
of  Milledgeville,  Ga.  Had  issue  as  follows: 

1.  Lizzie  Thweatt,  married  John  Mickle 
and  resides  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

2.  Belle  Thweatt,  deceased,  who  married 
Edgar  M.  Tucker,  and  lived  in  Opelika, 
Ala. 

3.  Alexander  Stephens  Thweatt,  of  New 
York  married  Nannie  Neil  Hays,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Had  issue  as  follows: 

a.  Haysel  A.  Thweatt,  married 
Theodore  P.  Ralli. 

b.  Louise  Peterson  Thweatt,  mar¬ 
ried  Oscar  Jackson,  Meyer, 
Tennessee. 

c.  Thomas  Hays  Thweatt,  died  in 
infancy. 

d.  Sarah  Thweatt  married  Don¬ 
ald  (McLeod  Wilber  or  Miller 
or  Mcllber.)  New  Jersey. 

e.  Alex.  S.  Thweatt  Jr.  married 
Isabelle  Beckwith,  of  Long 
Island. 

f.  Nancy  Thweatt,  married  Ger¬ 
ald  Fennell.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

James  Thweatt  Jr.  born  1751,  married  April,  3rd  1777  Elizabeth 
Peterson,  daughter  of  John  Peterson  of  Virginia.  He  resided  in 
Hancock  County  Georgia  where  he  died  Sept.  14th.  1814.  Issue 
as  follows: 

I.  Uriah  Thweatt,  of  Baldwin  County,  Georgia,  born  July 
13th  1781,  married  Harriet  Napier  sister  of  Leroy  Na¬ 
pier  of  Macon,  Ga.  Died  Nov  .10th.  1815. 

II.  Thomas  Thweatt,  born  Sept.  23rd,  1786.  Married  Tem¬ 
perance  Turner  of  Sparta,  Ga.  1st.  wife,  2nd.  wife 
Catherine  Hamil.  He  died  Feb.  2nd.  1852  is  buried  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Issue  only  by  first  wife:  Charles  T. 
Thweatt  M.C.  of  Alabama  late  U.S.  Consul  Rio  de 
Janerio,  Brazil. 

III.  Elizabeth  Thweatt  ,born  March  14th.  1784.  Married 
first,  Archibold  Alexander  by  whom  she  had  no  issue, 
Second  Michael  Kannan  by  whom  she  had  issue:  Eliza 
Kennan  who  married  a  Mr.  Sewell.  Michael  Kenna, 
Uriah  Kenna,  Tecumseh  Kenna. 

IV.  Kinchen  Peterson  Thweatt  of  Upson  Co.  Ga.  born 
Jan.  4th.  1789.  Died  Jan.  1849.  Married  first  Elizabeth 
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Reese,  sister  of  Joel  Reese  of  Sumpter  Co.  Ga.  &  of 
Jordan  Reese  of  Merriwether  Co.  His  second  wife  was 
Eliza  Harris. 

V.  Mary  Thweatt  born  Aug.  6th.  1797,  married  first  Gen¬ 
eral  William  Flewellen,  of  Jones  Co.  Ga.  second  hus¬ 
band  Rev.  Isaac  Johnson.  Issue  by  first  husband: 

a.  Eliza  Flewellen,  died  unmarried. 

b.  William  Flewellen  Solicitor-General. 

c.  Abner  Flewellen,  late  of  Cuthbert  Female  Col¬ 
lege,  Cuthbert,  Ga. 

VI.  James  Thweatt,  M.D.,  of  Bolingbroke,  Monroe  Co. 
Ga.  Born  August  19th.  1793.  Died  Apr.  4th.  1867.  Was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ga.  and  a  physician  of 
note.  He  married  Frances  Flanders  Moore,  who  bore 
him  an  only  Daughter: 

a.  Camille  Thweatt,  married  David  Bartlett 
Searcy,  of  Talbot  Co.  Ga.  Issue  as  follows: 

1.  James  Thweatt  Searcy  of  Bolinbroke, 
Ga.  (lived  in  Monroe  Co.)  Married 
Sarah  Virginia  Green. 

2.  Caroline  Thweatt  Searcy,  died  1886, 
who  first  married  Baldy  Bradford 
Davis,  secondly  L.  O.  Hollie. 

3.  William  Evrard  Hamilton  Searcy,  of 
Griffin,  Ga.  Married  Eugenia  Pauline 
Rogers  of  Forsyth,  Ga.  Issue: 

a.  William  Evarard  Hamilton 
Searcy  Jr.  Griffin,  Ga. 

4.  Frances  Moore  Searcy  married  Abner 
Thurmond  Holt  of  Macon,  Ga.  Issue 
as  follows: 

a.  Abner  Flewellen  Holt  of  Ma¬ 
con,  Ga.  married  Miss  Walls, 
grand  -  daughter  of  Harper 
Tucker  of  Milledgeville. 

b.  Charles  Couch  Holt  of  Macon 
born  1866.  Married  Annie, 
daughter  of  Edward  B.  Young 
of  Eufaula,  Ala.  Issue  Ed¬ 
ward  Young  Holt. 

c.  James  Thweatt  of  Macon, 
married  Susan  daughter  of 
W.  W.  Williams  of  Macon. 

d.  Frances  Camille  Holt,  mar¬ 
ried  Jas.  A.  Thomas  of  Macon. 

e.  Daniel  Searcy  Holt  unmar¬ 
ried. 
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f.  Albert  Estelle  Holt,  married 
Herbert  Smart  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

D.  Tabitha  Thweatt  born  in  Va.  1747  married  John  Hamilton  of 
Amelia  Co.  Va.  later  of  Hancock  Co.  Ga.  Died  in  1805. 

Information  from  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  2102  Nueces  St.,  Austin, 
Texas. 

Compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hays. 


John  Peterson  of  Virginia 


John  Peterson  Of  Virginia  emigrated  from  England,  settled  in  “Coun¬ 
ty  of  Tol,  of  White”  1660  or  1670.  Had  issue: 

I.  Batte  Peterson. 


II .  . nee  Peterson. 

III  .  Peterson. 

IV  .  Peterson. 


V.  Rebecca  Peterson. 

VI.  Elizabeth  Peterson. 

VII.  Kinchen  Peterson. 

By  a  second  wife, 

VIII.  John  Peterson.  (Grandfather  of  John  Herbert  Peterson  who 
wrote  family  history  in  1829.)  Married  Martha  Thweatt, 
sister  of  grandfather  of  John,  James,  Thomas  and  C. 
Thweatt  of  Prince  George  Co.  Va.  (Must  have  been  John 
who  died  1759.  Left  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

A.  Peter  Peterson  married  Suson  Oshorne. 

B.  John  Peterson  died  single,  left  large  estate  to 
brother  Thomas. 

C.  Thomas  Peterson  married  Elizabeth  Claiborne  and 
settled  in  Prince  George  Co. 

1.  John  Herbert  Peterson  married  first  cousin 
Mary  Herbert  Harrison  daughter  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison  of  Berkeley  Co.  Va.  and 
sister  of  General  Charles  Harrison  of  Rev¬ 
olution  fame 

a.  John  Augustus  Peterson  only  son, 
married  first  Virginia  Thweatt  of 
Prince  Co. 

Married  second  Eliza 
Thweatt  daughter  of  Richard 
Thweatt  of  Chesterfield,  Va. 
1.  Mary  F.  Peterson  119 
High  Street,  Peters¬ 
burg.  Va. 

IX.  Anna  Peterson. 

Information  sent  Department  of  Archives  and  History  Aug.  28th.  1946 
by  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  2102  Nueces  Street,  Austin,  (21)  Texas. 
Compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hays. 
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Americus,  Ga.,  Nov.  10,  1910. 


My  dear  Uncle: — 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  the  30th  received,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  it.  The  clue  as  to  Papa  having  served  under  General  Butler 
I  shall  follow  up,  although  I  cannot  complete  the  application  for  a 
pension  for  Mamma  in  time.  There  seems  to  be  a  tremendous  lot  of 
red  tape  about  it,  and  a  much  easier  way,  I  find  now,  is  to  have  the 
Legislature  pass  a  bill  for  it,  instead  of  going  through  the  regular 
routine.  Mamma  wanted  the  money  to  use  at  the  cemetery,  and  had 
planned  how  she  would  fix  the  lot,  &c.,  where  Pappa  is  buried. 

I  don’t  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  what  she  will  get  it  eventually, 
and  she  seems  very  determined  to  have  it,  anyway. 

I  note  what  you  say  about  your  father  being  named  “Skrine”.  It 
seems  that  his  father,  Robert  Rutherford,  after  having  completed  his 
law  course  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  went  into  the  office  of  Benjamin 
Skrine,  an  attorney  at  Milledgeville,  whose  wife  was  a  kinswoman 
of  the  Rutherfords.  He  probably  named  his  son  for  Benjamin  Skrine, 
don’t  you  think? 

Cousin  Mille  and  I  are  very  good  friends.  She  visits  her  cousins, 
the  Cobbs,  intimate  friends  of  ours  here,  and  we  are  very  fond  of 
her.  She  is  a  delightful  woman,  and  very  entertaining.  Her  family 
“relations”  however,  are  usually  more  romantic  than  accurate.  She 
and  Lamar  joined  the  D.  A.  R.  on  “John  Rutherford”  and  claimed 
that  he  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  (Springs)  under  Genl.  Greene. 

Heitman’s  Registry  give  a _ * _ _  Rutherford,  as  an  officer  in  the 

South  Carolina  Troops,  killed  at  that  battle.  The  facts  are,  that  John 
Rutherford  came  to  Georgia  after  the  Revolution,  drew  land  in  Wilkes 
and  Washington  Counties,  (as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  Georgia).  He  was  an  official  surveyor.  White’s  Sta¬ 
tistics  and  White’s  Collection  both  speak  of  him.  Also  Geo.  Smith’s 
History  of  Ga.  &  Ga.  People.  Miller’s  Bench  &  Bar  has  a  kind  of 
history  of  your  grandfather  Rutherfords  life  in  it.  That  article  also 
states  that  his  father,  John  Rutherford,  was  a  revolutionary  soldier, 
&c.,  &c.  I  have  a  deed  over  a  hundred  years  old,  mentioning  Robert 
Rutherford  and  his  brother  Franklin.  There  were,  beside  Robert,  (your 
grandfather),  Franklin,  from  whom  the  Walkers,  Waughs,  Simmons, 
Jenks,  Blues  and  others  in  Alabama  descended,  Williams,  who  was 
Cousin  Millie’s  ancestor  (and  I  have  copies  of  letters  he  wrote  about 
the  family),  Dorothy,  who  married  Benjamin  Bigham,  and  whose 
descendants  are  the  Whitakers,  Williams,  Footes  ,and  others  in 
Georgia,  and  another  daughter,  who  married  Joel  Crawford,  and 
whose  descendants  are  the  Williamsons,  Babcocks,  Nunnallys, 
Bacots,  Maxwells,  Reeses,  &c. 

I  have  a  very  complete  and  authentic  record  of  the  Howards. 
There  is  a  great  deal  about  them  in  the  various  histories.  One  states 
that  Mrs.  Edith  Howard  was  the  oldest  resident  of  Baldwin  County, 
being  ninety  years  old.  She  was  the  wife  of  Nehemiah  Howard,  mother 
of  John  Howard,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth,  married  Robert  Ruther¬ 
ford.  The  first  Howard  in  the  Country  I  have  understood,  was  a  min¬ 
ister,  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  and  a  younger  son  of  a 
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Duke  of  Norfolk.  At  any  rate,  your  line  does  run  back  through  seven 
generations  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

Your  mother’s  family,  on  both  sides,  has  figured  largely  in  tracing 
many  Georgia  families.  The  Thweatts  were  Hugenots.  They  lived  in 
Dinwiddie  County,  Va.  I  have  a  complete  Thweatt  tree.  The  Haber¬ 
sham  Historical  collection  contains  a  genealogy  of  the  Thweatts, 
which  comes  down  to  your  mother.  It  shows  her  as  “Susan  Bird 
Thweatt,  m.  Adolphus  S.  Rutherford  of  Milledgeville”.  I  have  a  copy 
of  that  also.  But  the  Thweatt  records  owned  by  the  Holt  family  are 
the  best  I  have  seen.  They  also  show  your  mother.  They  go  back 
further  than  the  Habersham  Collection  does. 

As  you  may  know,  grandmother  Rutherford’s  mother  was  Eliza¬ 
beth  Williamson,  daughter  of  General  Micajah  Williamson,  and  his 
wife,  Susan  Gilliam.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  history  printed  in  various 
“semi-histories”  so  to  speak,  about  the  Williamsons.  Mrs.  Blackmar, 
of  Columbus,  the  Rays  of  Newman  and  Rome,  and  other  prominent 
Georgia  families  are  on  the  Williamson  line.  Your  mother,  and  the 
mother  of  L.Q.C.  Lamar  were  first  Cousins.  She  was  also  first  cousin 
of  Cihef  Justice  Campbell  of  the  U.S.  Bench,  whose  son  was  also  a 
Justice  of  that  Court.  The  notorious  Mrs.  Maybrick’s  great  grand¬ 
mother  and  your  grandmother,  were  sisters.  There  is  no  end  to  it. 

I  don’t  want  to  bore  you,  but  I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  these  things,  and  if  you  are,  and  I  have  any  information  you  wish, 
I  would  be  delighted  to  send  it  to  you. 

Faithfully  yours, 

William  Mayfield  Rutherford 

Letter  from  Hobart  Key,  Jr.,  to  Dolly  Bell  Key,  1918,  written 
from  Austin,  Texas.  (To  Ft.  McIntosh,  Laredo,  Tex.) 

Dear,  dear  Mama: — 

Will  you  please  send  me  my  big  red  engine,  also  the  electric. 
Are  you  getting  along  all  right?  I  love  to  hear  your  sweet  letters 
come  back  and  forth.  Please  send  my  diggers.  Little  Jit  is  being 
fixed.  I  am  getting  along  all  right.  This  is  being  typewritten.  Does 
the  cement  walk  run  clear  to  the  band  stand?  Diddie  lets  me  pick 
crab  apples.  Our  picnic  breakfast  to  Bull  creek  this  morning  was 
broken  up  because  little  Jit  had  to  be  fixed.  Last  Saturday  on  our 
picnic  we  got  caught  in  a  big  rain  and  had  to  stop  and  put  up  the 
curtains.  The  girls  were  fussing  about  the  rain — Diddie  said  it  was 
not  going  to  rain,  Annie  said  it  was.  What  is  Daddie  doing,  I  wonder 
if  he  got  wet  when  he  was  going  around  as  officer  day.  Dan  Dan  is 
having  his  room  papered,  also  that  bath  room.  Sis  Sue  is  here,  I  am 
sorry  you  had  to  miss  her.  We  are  having  a  fine  time.  Diddie  made 
delicious  crab  apple  jelly,  I  ate  some,  I  wish  you  had  some.  I  wrote 
you  an  awful  sweet  letter,  but  I  could  not  make  it  out.  I  have  a  lovely 
surprise  for  you  and  Daddie,  you  will  know  about  it  in  a  day  or  two. 
What  do  you  do  all  day  long?  We  went  to  Sallie’slast  night  on  the 
Travis  Heights  car,  Alma  rode  me  to  the  car  in  a  little  wagon.  I  guess 
I  must  be  saying  good-bye,  Love  to  the  Hobart  Keys.  To  my  own, 
own  mother  from  Hobart  Key  Jr. 
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Recent  Family  History 

To  bring  the  family  history  down  to  date  the  following  summary 
is  added  to  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherfords  work: 

The  children  of  A.  S.  Rutherford  and  Frances  (Fanny)  Skinner 
are 

1.  Susan  Rutherford 

2.  Lizzie  Rutherford 

3.  Anne  Rutherford 

4.  Fanny  Rutherford 

5.  Homer  Rutherford 

6.  Dolly  Bell  Rutherford 

Susan  married  A.  L.  Jackson,  a  lawyer  of  La  Grange,  Texas,  who 
was  subsequently  Mayor  of  Houston,  Texas 

Their  children  are: 

Fanny  Lee  Jackson 

Rutherford  Jackson 

Andrew  Jackson 

Dan  Jackson 

Homer  Jackson 

Elizabeth  Jackson 

Sue  Catherine  Jackson  (died  2  yrs.  old) 

Of  the  children  of  A.  S.  Rutherford  and  wife  Frances  C.  Skinner 
only  Dolly  Bell  (Rutherford)  Key  and  Susan  Mary  (Rutherford)  Jack- 
son  have  living  descendants. 

The  children  of  Susan  and  Andrew  Lee  Jackson  are  listed  here 
with  their  children. 

This  information  was  furnished  in  Sept.  1963  by  Fanny  Lee 
(Jackson)  Eldredge. 


The  Family  of  Susan  Mary  Rutherford 

and 

Andrew  Lee  Jackson 

1 —  Fannylee — husband  John  Edward  Eldredge 

Daughter — Elizabeth — husband  Roy  Edward  Smith  Jr. 
David  Scott  Smith 
Paul  Eric  Smith 

a  a  a  a  a 

2 —  Adolphus  Rutherford — wife,  Vida  Hales 

Son — Aaron  Rutherford — wife,  Marian  Harland 
Kibble  Lee — Dau. 

Toby  Lynn — Dau. 

Harland  Rutherford — son 

a  a  a  a  * 

3 —  Elizabeth — husband,  Rodney  Shearer 

No  children 
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4 —  Daniel  Webster — 1st  wife,  Thelma  Putnam 

Son — Daniel — son — (by  former  marriage) 

Robin — dau. 

Martha — dau. 

Son — James  Lee — wife,  Ruby 
Douglas — son 
Gregory — son 
Susan — dau. 

*  *  *  *  * 

5 —  Andrew  Lee — wife,  Ethel  Hay 

Daughter — Mary  Anne — husband,  Ben  C.  Duffie 
John  C. — son 
Andrea  Lee — dau. 

***** 

6 —  Homer  Howard — wife,  Mable  Perkins 

Son — Homer  Howard  Jr.,  Wife,  Mary  Jane  Housch 
John  C. — son 
Andrea  Lee — dau. 

Dau — Jennette — husband  Perry  Hunnicutt 
Perry  Jr. — son 
Jennette  (Jenny) — dau. 

Son — Clifford  Andrew — Single 
***** 

7 —  Sue  Katherine — Died  in  infancy — age  2 


The  Family  of  Dolly  Bell  Rutherford 

and 

Hobart  Key 

Dolly  Bell  Rutherford  married  Hobart  Key,  a  lawyer  of  Marshall, 
Texas.  He  served  as  a  1st  Lt.  with  the  37th  Infantry  during  the  First 
World  War,  was  a  member  of  the  First  Texas  State  Parks  board,  and 
was  a  prominent  attorney  and  oil  man  in  Marshall,  serving  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  director  on  numerous  corporate 
boards  and  was  much  in  demand  as  a  public  speaker. 

Their  children  were: 

1.  Edmund  Key  (died  in  infancy) 

2.  Hobart  Key,  Jr. 

3.  David  Rutherford  Key 

4.  Edmund  Mackall  Key 

Hobart  Key,  Jr.  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  served  as  a  Commander  (line)  during  the 
Second  World  War.  He  married  Elizabeth  Fisher  Watkins  at  Green¬ 
wood,  Mississippi,  June  15,  1935.  They  presently  live  at  303  Perry 
Drive,  Marshall,  Texas  and  at  Rackrent  Plantation,  Minter  City, 
Mississippi. 
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1ST  LT.  DAVID  R.  KEY 
1st  Infantry  Division 
U.  S.  Army  1944 


EDMUND  MACKALL  KEY  U.S.N. 

1944 
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Elizabeth  Fisher  Key  and  Mary 
Hobart  Key,  Point  Clear,  Alabama 
1960 


Elizabeth  Fisher  Key  and  Lt.  Hobart 
Key,  Jr.,  USNR  Magnolia  Springs, 
Alabama  1942 


Their  children  are: 

1.  Mary  Hobart  Key,  Law  Student 


ALBERT  W.  KEY 

2.  Albert  Watkins  Key,  Ensign  U.S.N. 

David  R.  Key  married  Carolyn  Swann  of  Tyler,  Texas  during 
World  War  II  at  Alexandria,  La.  He  served  with  the  1st  Infantry 
division  in  N.  Africa,  Sicily,  and  France  &  Germany.  Was  three  times 
wounded,  served  three  years.  They  now  live  at  Tuscumbia  Ranch, 
Jefferson,  Texas. 

Their  children  are: 

1.  Hobart  Rutherford  Key 

2.  Carolyn  Swann  Key 
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Edmund  M.  Key  married  Martha  Torrans  of  Jefferson,  Texas. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  for  two  years,  West  Coast,  during  World 
War  II  in  anti-submarine  and  mine  warfare  work.  They  presently 
live  in  Marshall,  Texas,  where  he  is  President  of  Key  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 
and  prominent  as  an  oil  operator,  active  in  the  church,  and  a  sailing 
enthusiast. 

Their  children  are: 

1.  Susanna  Key 

2.  Elizabeth  Key 

The  writer  now  brings  this  recital  to  a  close  with  the  hope  that 
this  little  book  may  prove  of  interest  to  us  all  and  in  some  way  pre¬ 
serve  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Rutherfords,  the  Skinners,  the  Jack- 
sons  and  the  Keys. 

Hobart  Key,  Jr. 

Dec.  1,  1963 

Marshall,  Texas 


( Steamship  at  Sea.) 


Confederate  States  of  America 
State  of  Georgia  $2.00  Bill 
Signed  by  A.  S.  Rutherford 
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Capt.  A.  S.  Rutherford’s  Home  2102  Nueces  St., 

Austin,  Texas 
1896 


Capt.  A.  S.  Rutherford — 1908 
Fishing  on  the  Llano  River 
Drawn  By  Homer  Rutherford 
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The  Rutherford  Sisters 

Susan,  Annie,  Lizzie,  D.  R.  Key,  Fanny,  Dolly  Bell 
At  2102  Nueces  St., 

Austin,  Texas 


Hobart  Rutherford  Carrie  Swann  Elizabeth  Key  Susanna  Key 
Key  Key 
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1599-1 949 


Adolphus  S.  Rutherford 

B.  Dahlonega,  Lumkin 
Oct.  17,  1842 

M.  Savannah,  Ga., 
Nov.  5,  1868 

D.  Austin,  Texas 

Lizzie  Finch  Rutherford  Dec.  14,  1922 

B.  Sept.  22,  1873 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Dolly  Bell  Rutherford  (Key) 

Susan  Mary  Rutherford  (Jackson) 

Anne  Rutherford 

Homer  Rutherford 

Fanny  Rutherford  (Blake) 


Fannie  C.  Skinner 

B.  Augusta,  Ga., 
Oct.  20,  1850 

D.  Austin,  Texas 
June  5,  1913 


Adolphus  Skrine  Rutherford 
B.  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  1810 
D.  Montgomery,  Ala., 

Dec.  24,  1861 
Buried  in  Columbus,  Ga. 
M.  June  12,  1830 


Robt.  Rutherford 

B.  Wilkes  Co.,  Ga.,  1786 
D.  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  1822 
Buried  there 
M.  1808 


John  Rutherford 

B.  _ 

D.  _ 

M.  Polly  Hubert  (Mary) 

B.  May  16,  1759 

D.  Near  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  1833 


Robert  Rutherford 

B.  1734  in  Scotland 
D.  1814  Near  Neberry,  S.  C. 

M.  Dorothy  Ann  Brooks 

B.  _ _ 

D.  _ 

Benjamin  B.  Hubert  Moved  from  N.  C. 

to  Wilkes  Co.,  Ga. — Wife’s  name  Mary 


Co.,  Ga 


Eliza  Jane  or  Elizabeth  Howard 

Maj.  John  Howard 

Nehennah  Howard 

B.  1793 

B.  Oct.  4,  1761  in  S.  C. 

B. 

1725 — South  Carolina 

D.  June,  1864 

D.  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Oct.  12,  1822 

D. 

1798 — Elbert  Co.,  Ga. 

Buried  there — visited  grave  1940 

M. 

Edith  Smith 

M.  Oct.  4,  1788,  Jane  Vivian, 

B. 

1734 

B.  Jan.  1770— D.  Feb.  2,  1837 

Buried  in  Columbus,  Ga. 
visited  grave  in  1940 

D. 

1822  or  1823 

Susan  Bird  Thweat 
B.  Feb.  14,  1812 
D.  Spring,  1883 

Buried  in  Columbus,  Ga. 


Peterson  Thweatt,  Esq., 
Sparta,  Ga. 

B.  1780 

D.  1845 — Buried  in 

Columbus,  Ga.  on 
Howard  Rutherford  lot 
M.  _ _ 


John  Thweatt 
B.  1745 

D.  _ _ 

M.  Rebecca  Peterson  of  Va. 

B. _ 

D.  _ 


James  Thweatt  of  Dinwiddie  Co.,  Va. 
B.  Mar.  12,  1872 

D.  _ _ 

M.  Sarah  Studevant 

B. _ 

D.  _ 


Elizabeth  Williamson 

B.  _ _ 

D.  _ 


Lt.  Col.  Micajah  Williamson 
B.  Jan.  28,  1744 
D.  1795 

M.  Feb.  25,  1765,  Susan  or  Sarah  Gilliam, 
B.  Mar.  18,  1750,  Henrico  Co.,  Va. 
D.  1814 


John  Williamson  emigrant  from  Ireland  (Dublin)  1730  settled  near  Can-lisle,  Penn.  It 
is  more  than  likely  his  father  was  named  John  also.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a 
respectable  clothier  of  Dublin  at  the  time  his  son  came  to  Penn. 

M.  Mary  Davidson  in  1731. 

William  Gilliam  came  from  England  1635 

M.  Mary  Jarrett  daughter  of  Robert  Jarratt  of  New  Kent,  Va. 


Lucius  Cornelius  Skinner 

B.  Fairplay,  Morgan  Co.,  Ga.. 
Sept.  3,  1823. 

D.  August,  Ga.,  Sept.  3,  1823 
M.  Augusta,  Ga.,  Nov.  8,  1849 


Mary  Frances  Morrison 
B.  Augusta,  Ga.,  June  12,  1832 
D.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  14,  1887 


Julius  Skinner 

Arad  Skinner 

B.  Harwinton,  Conn., 

B. 

Nov.  3,  1756,  Harwinton,  Conn. 

Mar.  13,  1785 

D. 

Nov.  22,  1828,  Harwinton,  Conn. 

D.  May  2,  1872,  Atlanta,  Ga 

M. 

Feb.  19,  1789,  Mary  Baker, 

M.  Sept.  5,  1822 

B. 

Nov.  15,  1763 

D. 

Sept.  25,  1809,  Hprwinton,  Conn. 

Lucinda  Houston 

James  Houston 

B.  April  12,  1803 

B. 

D.  Dec.  26,  1864 

D. 

• 

John  Morrison 

M. 

Mary  Hughey 

B.  1800 

B. 

D.  Augusta,  Ga., 

Sept.  30,  1839 

M.  Augusta,  Ga.,  1827, 

D. 

Mary  Fobler  Parker, 


B.  1811 


D.  April  1,  1875,  Augusta,  Ga 


Ashbel  Skinner 

B.  Mar.  16,  1716  Harwinton,  Conn. 
D.  June  6,  1792 
M.  Aug.  7,  1746, 

Mara.h  Phelps  Holcomb 
B.  Nov.  8,  1722 
D.  Sept.  5,  1778 


Thomas  Skinner 

B.  Nov.  15,  1680,  Hartford,  Conn. 
D.  Mar.  16,  1761,  Windsor,  Conn. 
M.  July  19,  1705,  Sarah  Grant, 

B.  Sept.  2,  1684  at  Windsor,  Conn 
D. _ 


Samuel  Holcombe 

B.  _ _ 

D. _ 

M.  Martha  Phelps 
B.  Nov.  12,  1688 
D. _ _ 


Capt.  Timothy  Phelps 
B.  Aug.  1639 
D.  1719 

M.  Mary  Griswold 

D.  _ 


William  Phelps 

B.  Aug.  19,  1599,  England 
D.  July  14,  1672, 

at  Windsor,  Conn. 


